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WEBB BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY of St. Paul, Minn. 
are publishers of pioneer educational works, designed 


principally for the training of young rural America. 


Printed and bound so that they may be studied and 
passed from classroom to classroom, the books illus- 
trated will not have a pampered existence! The problem 
of the publisher was to provide these books with an 
attractive binding, and still retain the rugged durability 
to withstand hard usage. 

The answer, in each case, was found in the selection 
of an appropriate bookcloth BANCROFTS'’. 


There is a BANCROFTS’ BOOKCLOTH for every bookbinding need! 
° 


Selling Agent 


ALBERT D. SMITH &€ COMPANY 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















THE FORGOTTEN MAN? 


not by a long shot! 





1, Minn. 
>signed Booxsinpers are not being forgotten at the two big | 
Sheridan plants, where equipment developed for the production 
nerica. of bookbinding machinery is now engaged in manufacturing 
ed and airplane construction machinery, machine tools, and other mili- 
tary equipment. Sheridan precision engineering is furthering 
<s illus- America’s war accomplishments today, just as it has been speed- 
rroblem ing up bindery operations for the past 107 years. 
with an No—bookbinders are not being forgotten at the Sheridan fac- 
7 tories. The same men who built your own Sheridan machines 
irability are still on the job, ready to build you new bookbinding equip- 
ment when the time comes. Meanwhile, though our facilities 
hestion are taxed to the utmost by war production, we are endeavoring 


our best to keep your Sheridan equipment in tiptop operating 
ROFTS’. condition. No, the bookbinders’ needs are not being forgotten— 
not by a long shot! 


ling need! 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN co. 
135 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
LY 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
K, N.Y. 
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HASTINGS 


i A SIZED GOLD 
GREAT As Ageless as These 


POEMS assubm 


Lyglish and America 
WITH THE LIVES OF THE POETS NO FINER STAMPING MEDIUM 
ELECTED AND-INTFEGRATED BY COULD HAVE BEEN SELECTED 


Louis Untermeyer FOR THIS IMPORTANT VOLUME 


To achieve beauty that will endure over the 
years, the American Book-Stratford Press 
selected Hastings Genuine Sized Gold for 


stamping this literary “Treasury.” 


They choose Hastings Gold for its brilliant 
and lasting lustre, and for clean, sharp 
definition. Discriminating stampers use 
Hastings Sized Gold for their finest work 
. .. because Hastings excels today, as it has 
excelled for more than 122 years. There is 
no substitute for the quality that has made 
Hastings Gold the standard of the industry 


“MON J MTEL 
N AND SCHUSTFE® for more than five generations. 


Branches: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. 
ca A q if } Ne G q & C O - Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. &47W. 16th 
St., New York (W.H. Kemp Division) 


* West Coast Distributors: Harry W. 
tablish Y 
Established 1820 Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San 
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THE BOOKS BEHIND THE BATTLE FRONTS 
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In this mechanized war it is inevitable that 

Btn - the production of technical books should 
“as BOAR® become one of the essential war industries. 
The workers in our munition plants must have technical books if 

their efficiency is to keep pace with the expanding arms program. 

| Then, too, the students in our high school pre-induction courses 
and in the training courses for army, navy and air force specialists 

| must have technical books if they are to be prepared for combat. 
| Technical books, in a very special sense, are weapons for the 
battle fronts but, unlike guns, tanks and planes, their effective- 

ness cannot be destroyed. The scientific knowledge which millions 

of our young citizens are acquiring today will be a constructive 

| force which will help to solve the problems of the postwar period. 
So the makers of books have become munition makers. As sup- 

| pliers to this essential industry, the manufacturers of BINDERS 
BOARD are making their contribution to the production of books 
| which are able to withstand the severe strain of wartime usage. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 
CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U. S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 














Colonial Board Co. . . Manchester, Conn. The Davey Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . . Monroe, Mich. Fandango Mills . . Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc.,San Francisco,Cal. | Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Woaenx Hirer’s Nazi 
rowdies fired the monster pile of books in Berlin’s great 
University Square, der Fuehrer thought he saw in the 
swirling flames the complete destruction of all that he 
hated—free thought, free speech, free press, individual 
thinking and expression, and widespread diffusion of 
human knowledge. Together with him, his daily shad- 
ows, Goebbels and Goering, screamed their filthy boasts. 

But in their hearts they knew they had failed—for 
books are only the physi- 
cal symbols of the things 
they express, and other 
copies of the same books 
cover the earth. The 
smoke and flames of that 
pyre carried upward the 
fragments of the books it 
consumed. The cinders 
scattered to other conti- 
nents and lands in which 
free peoples were deter- 
mined that liberty and 
truth should not and 
would not die. If ever 
there was any doubt that 
books were weapons and 
elements of war, the 
Nazis removed that doubt 
by evincing such fear and 
hate of them. 

Throughout the world, 
leaders and the public 
alike have spoken out in 
behalf of books, until 
there is now no longer 
any confusion in man’s 
mind as to the necessary 
part they play in promo- 
ting the conduct of the 
war, the exchange of 
ideas and beliefs, and the 
establishment of a just 
and world-wide peace. 


the president’s slogan 


OF THESE EXPRESSIONS OF FAITH, perhaps three are the 
best-known; and the greatest, President Roosevelt’s “In 
this war, we know, books are weapons,” has been con- 
verted by the Office of War Information into the slogan 
now displayed everywhere: “Books are weapons in the 
war of ideas.” 

The famous British humanitarian, Lord Elton, in a 
speech in Parliament protesting against any further re- 
duction in supplies and labor in the book production 
industry, cried: “Books are in fact weapons of war.” 

The third of these expressions occurs in the speech 
made last spring by Archibald MacLeish to the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Assn.: “Books ... the strongest and the 


most enduring weapons in our fight to make the world a 
world in which the free can live in freedom.” 
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BOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 













And representing the rank and file of workers in the 
American publishing and book producing industry, the 
Book Mobilization Committee has adopted a short ver- 
sion of all three comments: “Books are Weapons.” 

“You can burn Books, Goebbels. But you can’t Destroy 
the Truth!” was the title of a full-page advertisement 
published just last month by the Saturday Evening 
Post, in which they fully endorsed the American pattern 
of great publishing houses, geared through their very 
size to mass production 
and distribution of liter- 
ature, education, thought, 
and truth. 


“pass the 
ammunition’’ 
Boox PRINTERS AND 


binders need not be re- 
minded of the part played 
in this production and 
distribution by their spec- 
ialization in their branch- 
es of the industry. Were 
it not for their close at- 
tention to constant im- 
provement of men, meth- 
ods, and machines, nei- 
ther goal would be wholly 
attained. Just as pub- 
lishers emphasize books 
which tend to bring the 
war home to our con- 
sciousness, which makes 
its conduct clearer and 
its objectives more realis- 
tic, book manufacturers 
can see to it that such 
books are given wartime 
right-of-way in their 
plants wherever possible. 

Thus far the industry 
has done a fine job of 
keeping America war-con- 
scious, but it dare not 
rest. It is still the time 
to “Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition.” Part of 
that ammunition is books and more books, and it’s up 
to us to get it down the line to the firing point. 

Since this is a war of ideas as much as of men, let the 
eagle emblem adopted by the Council on Books in War- 
time be your banner. It was designed by Alanson 
Hewes, well-known artist and book designer, and is 
worthy of display in all publications, releases, and com- 
munications within the industry. An effective companion 
piece is the poster illustrated in this article, which may 
be obtained from the Division of Public Inquiry, Office 
of War Information, Washington, by specifying O.W.I. 
No. 7. 


This editorial may be reprinted without special permis- 
sion. Extra copies will be supplied gratis by B&BP. 
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LEATHERS 


SKIVERS +--+ SHEEPSKINS 
BUFFINGS - - - COWHIDES 
MOROCCOS 
INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 
ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
DU PONT FABRIKOID and 
PX CLOTH 


BRIGHTEN 
LEAF 


“Stamps Every Job a Good Job” 


Gold, aluminum, metallic and _pig- 
mented colors in 28 standard stock 
shades. Also special colors to order. 
Formulas suitable for every type ot 
surface, including imitation leather 
and impregnated cloths. Samples on 
request. 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 
Stamping Equipment 


| Tools — Pressboards and 


All Bookbinding Materials Automatic machinery and 


special attachments 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. 17-19 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, III. 


Agents: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 100 Simcoe St., TORONTO 2, Canada 
The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd., 74 High St., Rickmansworth, Herts, England 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, Inc. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Mill Agents 
Agents for INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
Distributors for Du Pont FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 
Kendall “on Super 


an 
New England Distributors for 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


BOOK LEATHERS * BRIGHTEN LEAF 
BRIGHTEN LEAF MACHINERY and ATTACHMENTS 
82 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 
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SEYBOLD 


PRECISION 


Today, tomorrow, and for some time to come, 
CONSERVATION, more than competition, 
is the life of trade. 


Careful maintenance of existing equipment is a 
“MUST” in every plant where new equipment 
can’t be obtained under wartime restrictions. 


In YOUR maintenance plans, don’t over- 
look the proper care of SEYBOLD Paper 
Cutting Machines. We’ve said it before, but 
it’s worth repeating: 


There are six simple rules for keeping a 


Seybold Paper Cutting Machine in good 
operating condition: 


1. Keep it clean! —2. Keep it lubricated! — 
3. Keep cutting knife sharp!—4. Maintain 
correct clamping pressure! —5. Keep driving 
clutch and brake in proper adjustment! — 
6. Check table regularly for accurate aline- 
ment and inspect back gauge to make sure 
it is parallel with cutting knife. 
kk * 

Keep those six simple rules and you'll 
keep ’em cutting! 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. » 839 WASHINGTON STREET - DAYTON, OHIO 


New York 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
426 West 33rd Street 


Dayton, Ohio 
HARRIS -SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
839 Washington Street 


West Coast Distributor: 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 


San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle 


Chicago 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., INC. 
112 West Harrison Street 


Southern Sales District 
HARRIS -SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. 
220 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


Canadian Distributor: 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER (CANADA) LTD. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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The current book-dividend of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club is one of the most beauti- 
ful books ever distributed by the Club. 


CONRAD 
ARGOSY 


INTRODUCTION By 


PEERLESS LEAR =n 
PAYS DIVIDENDS Jim 
ON PANEL 


STAMPING JOBS 





Book designers know how difficult it is to stamp with roll gold over a pigment 
panel. Peerless developed, several years ago, a pigment leaf which takes gold leaf 
over pigment stamping perfectly. 300,000 copies of “A Conrad Argosy” were stamped 
with Peerless Green Pigment Leaf and Peerless Genuine Gold. Examine a copy 
of this Book-of-the-Month Club dividend and see what an effective result they 
obtained. Binders who use and publishers who specify Peerless Roll Leaf get divi- 
dends regularly in better stamping results. Ask for further information. PEERLESS 
ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC., 4511-4513 New York Avenue, Union City, N. J. 





eo 
“BS 


PEERLESS 


Publishing Service Division, 8 West 40th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Norman F. Hall Co., 167 First Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 
1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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“ OSCAR’S 
WELL 


PUBLISHER 

AND BINDER 

John C. Winston 
Company 


DESIGNER 
William Cash 


MATERIAL 
PX Cloth 


and so is the book he’s in! 


IKE Oscar, the other characters in “Story Parade” are well 

protected, too. Not with pillows, but with PX Cloth—a 

tough binding that’s ready to take the tumbles it will get in 
the hands of eager children. 


“PX Cloth sheds water as easily as 
my sealskin does,” barks Oscar. 
“Besides, the tough surface of PX 
Cloth resists germs and vermin, 
stands off grease and grime, repels 
dust. Say, that makes it even better 
than my own skin!” 


Don’t worry, Oscar, your skin is okay for holding yox to- 
gether. But, for holding a book together, you too would 
want PX Cloth or “Fabrikoid”* binding material. They give 
the maximum protection to signatures, gluing, lining and 
board cover. 


“Story Parade,” in rainbow-like colors, is an example of 
the unusual, eye-appealing effects that can be achieved with 
offset on easy-to-work PX Cloth and “Fabrikoid” binding 


— PX CLOTH 
Write us for samples. Test and see for yourself how 


easily Du Pont binding materials can be worked. And re- 

member, we’re always glad to give you assistance in working AND ” FABRIKOID id 
out special binding effects. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co. (Inc.), “Fabrikoid” Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*" Fabrikoid”’ is Du Pont's registered trademark designating BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
its pyroxylin-coated and impregnated binding material. oeeTHROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 
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consistent with the part 
assigned to us in the War 


Program, we are continuing 





to supply our customers with 

essential parts to keep their 
Rosback equipment in oper- 

ating condition. For your 

own protection, because of 
shortages of critical mate- 
rials, we urge you to con- 
serve the equipment you 
now have—clean and oil it 
regularly, use it carefully, 
replace worn parts promptly. 


Buy 
U. S. War Bonds 


Ask your Rosback dealer for nit ates 
his advice and suggestions. 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 
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He Has A Jos To Do! 


... and he needs a thousand and one things that 
we on the home front must furnish him ... or 
else! 


So we're glad that Uncle Sam is our star cus- 
tomer ... glad to give him the right of way... 
glad that our facilities are such that he can make 
good use of them. And we're giving him quality 
and quantity, plus speedy action. 


We're doing our best to “keep out of the dog 
house” in regard to our regular customers. But, 
being Americans, you will appreciate our posi- 
tion; and, being Americans, the chances are you 
won't put us in the dog house. 


For, after all, this is your war and our war. It's 
time for action. Let’s remember that we've got 
a job to do, and let's do it cheerfully, despite any 
inconvenience or delay we may experience. 


To Build a Better Book, Call Carpenter 


BOOKCLOTH 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


444 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
535 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II. 


N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at 
Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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Liquidation Sale! 


[CAMDEN PLANT] 


1—Dexter Quad Folder 

1—Dexter Double Sixteen Folder 

1—38” Oswego Cutter 

1—40” Seybold Dayton Cutter 

1—25” Peerless hand lever Cutter 

1—42” Smyth Cloth Cutter 

2—Crowley Rounding and Backing Machines 
2—Smyth #3 Sewing Machines 


1—Chandler & Price heavy duty Stamping 
Press with roll feed attachment 


3—Upright Stamping Presses 
1—John Thompson Inking Press 
1—Seybold Knife Grinder 
1—27” Potdevin Gluing Machine 
1—Ucab Building-in Press and Compressor 
1—30” Hand Rounder 
1—Guillotine Knife 
3—Standing Presses 
Pipe-leg Tables with maple tops 
Miscellaneous size Glue Pots 
Miscellaneous Factory Equipment 


All machines with A.C. Motor Equipment 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


THE HADDON BOOK BINDERY INC. 


19th & Federal Sts. Camden, N. J. 


Tel. Camden 6800 
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Consistency...re- 
liability...the back- 
bone of Air Raid 
Precaution...a vital serv- 
ice in total war. 


Manhattan also has been called 
upon to do its job. Constant...de- 
pendable...LION BRAND glues and 
pastes will serve today as faithfully as 
they have done for more than three dec- 
ades either for war or civilian uses. 


Enlist LION BRAND adhesives in your drive for 
speedier and more economical production. They’re 


custom-made for your specific gluing operations. ° 


e 


ASTE & GLUE CO. ING. 
Le Cid P-ottvh. 


423 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN MARKETS 





A WORLD OF 


Peemen is the child’s key to a world of magic the 


world of books. Successful books for children 


wisely use this appeal. The first color to catch the 
child’s eye is the cloth binding — often used as part 
of a picture or design. Soft, rich background colors 
charm the child — give emphasis and clarity to the 


design in all its detail. 


For the publisher who recognizes the particular sig- 
nificance of color in children’s books, The Holliston 
Book of Color offers a wealth of those soft, rich hues 
which will harmonize with any color the artist may 
wish to use. And both Rex and Novelex grades are 
adaptable to all present reproduction methods. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
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“Nothing Matters Now But Victory,” 


BMI CONVENTIONEERS ARE TOLD 


Srraicut rrom THE 
shoulder of Uncle Sam, book manufacturers heard a 
story last month that settled any doubts they may have 
had on where the industry stands in the war picture. 
They learned the details at the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, held Octo- 
ber 22-23 in Hershey, Pa.’s spacious Hotel Hershey. 

It was in today’s atmosphere of paradoxes that the 
crowded sessions took place. Book manufacturers are 
enjoying a tremendous volume of business, but the man- 
power situation has greatly increased operating costs. 
Although plant working hours have risen, there is a 
scarcity of trained workers. Materials, while not plen- 
tiful, are adequate, but manpower will soon be lacking 
to make them available. 

Much of the news from Washington was disturbing, 
yet the book manufacturers accepted the future without 
flinching. As Raymond Rubicam put it, “This group’s 
attitude has been splendid; it is a gratifying experience 
for the War Manpower Commission.” 

In the unavoidable absence of President Edmund 
J. Barnard, General Counsel J. Raymond Tiffany con- 
ducted the meeting, which was concerned chiefly with 
reports from the War Production Board and other 
federal wartime agencies. 


small plants vital 


“Wer NEED the total production facilities of America, to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion,” convention- 
eers were told by Carl Bolte, assistant to the director of 
the National Smaller War Plants Corp., speaking at the 
first open session on Thursday afternoon, October 22. 

“The smallest plants are as necessary as the largest,” 
he said, “especially since the smaller plants predominate 
—they are the only untapped source of wealth today. 
England has made great use of small plants; that full 
advantage must be taken of their facilities is obvious.” 
Bolte cited several instances of conversion of small 
plants from civilian to war production. 

The Smaller War Plants Corp., he explained, stands 
as an important provider of the products needed by the 
four big government agencies—Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, and Treasury Dept. The speaker de- 
scribed how its contact men, located in various procure- 
ment offices in Washington, ascertain the government’s 
needs, examine NSWPC records of facilities to see who 
can make the desired products, and check on the avail- 
ability of the facilities. 

“We take as much of the contract as we can effec- 
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tively place, concentrating on ‘starved plants’—those 
which must obtain business or go under. We can get 
loans to help these smaller war plants if necessary. The 
ideal setup is for us to place a prime contract directly, ° 
and to let the prime contractor work out a series of sub- 
contracts with other war manufacturers. In one instance, 
through a single prime contract, we marked off 20 
starved plants for a year! 

“If a plant has the necessary facilities, in all respects, 
and seriously needs the work for itself and its com- 
munity, that is the plant which will be first considered 
to receive a contract. 

“We have been a constructive rather than a destruc- 
tive nation,’ Bolte concluded, “and it has taken a while 
to change our viewpoint. But we are now in the business 
of killing people. Every step in war production prevents 
a loss of life, and hastens the victory. If it doesn’t con- 
tribute to the war effort, forget it!—is the motto adopted 
by our corporation.” 


supply lines tightening 


ALL THE SUPPLY LINES are crowded with war require- 
ments, and all civilian needs will have to be placed under 
some tighter form of control, E. W. Palmer warned. 
Speaking Friday morning, it was the first time the 
Deputy Chief of WPB’s Printing & Publishing Branch 
had addressed fellow members of the BMI since his 
appointment nearly a year ago. 

The question of machinery and supplies isn’t all, in 
spite of the fact that the printing industry must have 
11 out of the 13 most critical materials. The money 
question is important, too, and Palmer advised book 
manufacturers to maintain “the most mobile business 
status possible.” But, he emphasized, the one ingredient 
that will raise more problems for our industry than any 
other factor is manpower. 

Palmer quoted the figures published in our last issue, 
to the effect that of the 14 million needed this year for 
combat duty and additional war work, 8.6 million are 
expected to come from non-war industry; of the 6 million 
additional needed for 1943, non-war industry must pro- 
vide 1.4 million. Regardless, therefore, of the size of 
the army we are going to raise, civilian industries will 
lose men to war industries. “An army just as important 
as the combat forces is the industrial army that keeps 
our fighting forces equipped and on the move.” 

Thus there is no shortage of paper at the moment, 
according to Palmer. But as manpower to cut the 
timber and haul it and to handle the pulpwood, becomes 
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BGBP’s outdoor cameraman snapped these around the Hershey Hotel. We lead off with Judge Tiffany, convention chairman, 


and Carl Bolte, Washington spokesman. Next come the two Berts: Wolff and Disney, followed by |. G. Payne and Harry Dale. 


scarce, paper may eventually be hard to get. This is 
typical of the supplies situation. 

The speaker reminded book manufacturers of the 
WPB’s Compliance Division, which sees that the laws 
are being obeyed. Surveys are conducted, and when 
plant production or inventory exceeds the allowed per- 
centage, the WPB cracks down on them. “We try to 
treat everybody alike,’ Palmer said; ‘““we work on the 
principle of a leveling process. What exists must be 
equally distributed in order to maintain a subsistence 
level of manufacture.” 


war or non-war 


EssenTIALity has become a relative term. The criterion 
today is: You are either in a war industry or in a non- 
war industry. “If it’s a non-war industry,’ Palmer 
stated, ‘your essentiality depends on the extent to which 
you contribute to the war effort.” Like the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., the Government Printing Office tries to 
send work to plants in non-critical areas, i.e., where 
manpower is not scarce. 

In Canada —the speaker had just returned from a 
conference in Toronto—a more serious attitude regard- 
ing the war was in general evidence. He urged all to 
realize, in the words of the Canadian posters, t hat 
“Nothing Matters Now but Victory.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Palmer was given an 
ovation. Several members of the Institute paid tribute 
to him for “his services to his country and to his indus- 
try,” and for his impartiality and unselfishness. Tele- 
grams from trade journals and associations in all 
branches of the graphic arts industry were read, praising 
Palmer for “the wonderful job he is doing in Washing- 
ton.” Judge Tiffany then presented him, on behalf of 
the members of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, with 
a pair of gold cuff links. 

In responding, “E. W.” gave credit to the many men 
in the industry who have made personal sacrifices in 
order to work in Washington. “We will continue to 
act,” he said, “with a sane regard for what can be done 
for the civilian economy without hurting the war effort.” 





obsolete plates, loose-leaf metals 


ONLy Two orpers have been issued by the Printing & 
Publishing Branch, it was pointed out by William M. 
Passano (Waverly Press), chief of its Commercial 
Relief Printing Section. One of these is M-99, which 
provides for the destruction of obsolete printing plates. 
The speaker mentioned that the weight of electros turned 
in will probably be around 75,000 tons, or 5 times as 
much as was originally predicted. 

This will yield 3700 tons of copper and 2000 tons of 
tin, both urgently needed in war production, not to men- 
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Last in this row are W. H. Greeley and Ellsworth Jennings 





tion the balance of antimonial lead, which is being stock- 
piled until required in the manufacture of ammunition. 

The other order, L-188, is essentially a steel order 
regulating loose-leaf metals, limiting each manufacturer 
to 30% by weight of his 1941 production. While stress- 
ing the effect of L-188 on book manufacturers [his re- 
marks are printed on page 24], Passano summed up all 
aspects of this directive, which is expected to bring 
about a permanent reduction in the styles and sizes of 
binders made before the war. 

The importance of L-188 may be gauged by what 
happened with “the biggest single order for loose-leaf 
binders ever let.”” The Army Air Corps had ordered a 
million post binders, which would originally have re- 
quired some 875 tons of steel. As finally worked out, 
however, they will use less than 75 tons! Passano 
showed a new style loose-leaf binding containing only 
2 oz. of steel, whereas the original specifications had 
called for 1 lb. 9 oz. 

The WPB portion of the convention came to a close 
with some questions and answers on the supplies situa- 
tion. 


manpower problem acute 


THE LasT 1Tem on the agenda for Friday morning was 
a talk on “Sales Taxes and Their Effect on Book Manu- 
facturing,” by Benjamin Werne, of New York Uni- 
versity, who collaborates with Judge Tiffany on tax 
analyses, interpretations of government orders, and 
other legal bulletins issued by the BMI. “Tax avoid- 
ance,’ Dr. Werne declared, “is not tax evasion. The 
test of whether you should pay a sales tax is not whether 
you are doing business in the state, but whether you are 
deriving any benefit from doing business there. 

“Only a tax paid under protest can be refunded,” he 
continued. “The manufacturer should gauge every tax 
on the basis of whether it is discriminatory. If it is, the 
court will sustain a refusal to pay it. If a valid sales tax 
is paid, you can claim it as deduction from income tax. 
But if the tax is erroneously paid and not refunded, you 
cannot deduct it.” 

The manpower situation loomed large in the last 
session of the convention on Friday afternoon,» when 
BMI members heard from two high-ranking members 
of the War Manpower Commission. Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt’s special assistant, Raymond Rubicam (Young 
& Rubicam), told first the basic problems involved in 
increasing the war production force from 1214 million 
in July 1942 to 20 million by the end of 43. This will 
mean, he said, that one out of every three or four women 
over 14, must be at work by the end of next year either 
in a war or essential civilian industry—a total of 5 
million to be hired, trained, and presently employed. 
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In the usual order: John Wisotzkey and Harry B. Clow Jr.; L. C. Glassner with F. R. Blaylock; and a trio from the Chicago area: 


F. E. Rickard, Henry P. Conkey, and Lewis G. Whitton. 


“No man can estimate for himself the justice of the 
sacrifice his industry is called upon to make,’ Rubicam 
stated, ‘without recognizing how acute the manpower 
problem is.” 

He was followed by Brig. Gen. William C. Rose, chief 
of the Military Division, who spoke on “Manpower 
Prospects for the Book Manufacturing Industry.” “Our 
yardstick for essentiality,” he explained, “is: Will it 
help win the war, or could we win the war without it? 
Yours is not one of those industries placed on the es- 
sential list, as far as the War Manpower Commission 
is concerned, except for books contributing or related 
directly to the war and its industries. Even the fact 
that a firm is filling government orders is not in itself a 
guarantee that that firm is essential to the war effort. 
The graphic arts will have to yield many men to essen- 
tial war industries.” 

Will skilled bindery help and other key employees be 
exempt from the war or war work? it was asked. “Un- 
less in each instance it can be shown that the employee 
is definitely helping to win the war,’ Gen. Rose re- 
plied, “the answer is NO.” He urged bookbinders to 
determine job needs and job prospects well in advance, 
in order to provide for men going into other industries 
and into the armed forces. 

He continued: 

“If you haven’t already surveyed the Selective Serv- 
ice liabilities of your male employees, do so immediately ; 
and keep in mind that a single man, or a married man 
with only collateral dependents and no child dependents, 
will be taken. Men between 40 and 45 are in the same 
draft status as younger men.” As Rubicam declared, 
“it is a mistake to delay. You must train potential 
substitute workers now, not wait until you are forced to 
hire them raw.” 


transfer of skilled labor 


AsKED aBouT the commission’s attitude on concentrating 
production vs. decentralization, Gen. Rose said it has 
been England’s experience that the most effective way to 
keep an industry functioning is to let some of the plants 
shut down. He added that it is impossible to tell at 
present whether employees in a non-war job can be 
kept from shifting to another non-war plant, except 


through “moral suasion and wage ceilings.” In any 
event, we must realize that skilled and semi-skilled 
labor will probably be transferred to direct war work. 

Gen. Rose paid tribute to the book manufacturing 
industry for its “yeoman service in bringing to the 
American people the story of this war and a knowledge 
of the means to wage it.” 

A clear explanation of price control in the graphic 
arts industries was then given by J. R. Atwater of the 
OPA. If a plant otherwise exempt from price control 
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(More on the next page) 


produces a controlled item, such as a diary, which is 
only a minute portion of the firm’s business volume, At- 
water stated that it is necessary to report only the diary, 
the method of billing it, ete. “If you think the item 
should be exempted from price control, submit a copy 
of it to the OPA for a ruling.” 

The last speaker Friday afternoon was John B. Hag- 
gerty, president, International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, discussing “Labor Trends under the War Pro- 
gram.” He criticized employers who attempt to continue 
sub-standard wage scale and misrepresent WLB actions. 


workers seek fair share 


“SUCH MISREPRESENTATION, at a time when our members 
are being solicited to accept war production jobs at 25% 
to 50% more than is now paid, is helpful neither to 
management nor to labor officials,’ Haggerty declared. 
“Tt is fitting that you, as employers, and we, as work- 
ers, both being dependent upon the success of the book 
manufacturing industry, should work in close harmony. 
This is especially true in view of the unusual conditions 
which confront not only our industry but our country 
as well.” 

He urged that the impartial survey of the edition 
book field, which had been suggested by IBB before the 
war, be taken up again when conditions permit. 

Discussing wages, Haggerty said: “We are interested 
in seeing employers secure a fair return on their invest- 
ment, because if they don’t prosper, certainly we the 
workers will suffer. We, as workers, seek a fair share 
of the profits of our labor in the form of decent wages, 
fair working conditions, and economic liberties which, 
due to the conditions which prevail in American indus- 
tries, we can secure and retain only through collective 
bargaining.” 

The speaker mentioned the work of the IBB in main- 
taining tariff protection for the leather bookbinding in- 
dustry, and cited his organization’s cooperation with the 
BMI in quashing the amendment to the copyright law, 
thereby protecting the business of the American book 
manufacturing industry. Haggerty warned against the 
post-war incursion of foreign competitors. 


“cooperation, not strife’ 


Wuite THE BrotHErRHoop’s Washington office is main- 
tained to protect its members’ job opportunities, the 
speaker said it has at the same time made possible the 
continued operation of many plants “which otherwise 
might have found their economic liberties threatened and 
their investments destroyed.” 

The printing trades unions, Haggerty declared, “seek 
cooperation, not strife. I want to assure every employer 
in the book manufacturing industry that they will se- 
cure a square deal from the officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders and the officers and mem- 
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Left to right: Sidney Satenstein, Robert O. Law, and Melvin Friedman; Frank Fortney, Kimball 
Loring; Melville Bailey, and John Kelly; Edward H. Love and A. J. Ammon 


bers of the other printing trades unions with which we 
are affiliated.” 

In the discussion period that followed, Haggerty 
acknowledged that some plants are likely to be con- 
solidated and others eliminated, and declared that the 
printing trades unions want a voice in the setup that 
may determine which plants are to be eliminated. Asked 
whether the unions would do anything to stem the 
migration of workers and the consequent disruption to 
civilian life, Haggerty replied: “The war comes first!” 


Tiffany looks ahead 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of the general counsel was made at 
a directors’ meeting which all members had been invited 
to attend preceding the regular open sessions. Judge 
Tiffany, who had been doing some concentrated crystal- 
gazing, made several highly significant prophecies reach- 
ing even into the period after the war, and predicted 
great changes in manufacturing methods to come with 
the revival of equipment manufacturing. “Many revolu- 
tionary changes are right now in the making,” he said, 
“and only await the lifting of restrictions to enable them 
to be put into effect.” 

As one example of things to come he cited a machine 
that may well spell the outmoding of present-day meth- 
ods of producing the printed word: “This machine, no 
larger than a medium-sized flat-top desk, can be operated 
by semi-skilled women with a fair knowledge of type- 
writing. Any particular typeface can be used; and in 
the same time that it takes the operator to type a desired 
page of printed matter from the original manuscript, the 
machine will turn out a complete page ready for the 
offset press. 

“All intermediate steps between the manuscript and 
putting the completed plate on the press are eliminated. 
And the cost is estimated not to exceed 20c a page com- 
plete for straight matter. It may mean the elimination 
of the composing-room and foundry operations in the 
plant of the book manufacturer. 

“For several years,” Tiffany said, “I have been sug- 
gesting to some of our larger plants that the danger of 
offset competition was increasing and that a great volume 
of book production was going into plants using this 
method. That volume has been increasing and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

“Again I suggest that in view of the cost of erecting 
and equipping a complete and modern offset plant— 
estimated at a minimum of $400,000 to $500,000, de- 
pending on the kinds of presses—it might be well for 
book printers to establish in a proper central area a 
cooperative offset plant in which all members of the in- 
dustry could have offset work for books performed, and 
share in the profits therefrom, rather than to permit 
this work to go into commercial offset plants, and retain 
only the binding operations.” 

Other revelations of Tiffany’s crystal sphere were the 
potentialities of plastics in platemaking for rotary as 
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well as flatbed presses, a 
plastic binders board, plas- 
tic wire and thread. “These 
and many other improve- 
ments which will follow 
close on the heels of the de- 
feat of the Axis powers, 
should not cause us anxiety,” 
the Judge concluded,. “but 
rather challenge our ability 
to embrace and use them to 
our own benefit.” 


research and trade customs 

F. R. Brayzrock, research associate of the BMI at the 
Government Printing Office in Washington, read his 
review of the year’s work of the Research Division. He 
described what has happened in state-purchased text- 
books, the growing shortage of materials, adhesives de- 
velopments, a new kind of binders board, conservation 
of wire and paper, and other topics important to the 
bookbinding industry. [A condensation of Blaylock’s 
paper appears on page 44.] 

With regard to stamping leaf, Judge Tiffany declared 
that there is “enough bronze powder for a year’s manu- 
facturing of imitation gold roll leaf. An appeal is being 
made for permission to manufacturers of roll leaf to 
continue production beyond December 31 in order that 
they may use up their inventory of bronze powder.” 
He also warned that since the salvage value of gen- 
uine gold leaf is considerable, bookbinders should ex- 
amine the gold content. “Gold leaf having only 57% 
gold content, even if it is 23k. gold, gives relatively 
poor coverage as well as low salvage value.” 

An important action of the convention was the ap- 
proval of a proposed restatement of the Uniform Cus- 
toms for Book Composition, submitted by Committee 
Chairman Kimball A. Loring (Machine Composition 
Co.). A subcommittee, headed by Melvin Friedman 
(Haddon Craftsmen), recommended some changes in the 
original report, which will eventually be promulgated as 
trade customs for this branch of the industry. 

Before the convention adjourned, late Friday after- 
noon, the members had unanimously elected the slate 
of directors proposed by the nominating committee. The 
list will appear in the next issue of BaBP together with 
the names of the officers for 1942-43 who were to be 
elected this month by the new Board of Directors. 

Among those present at the 1942 convention were: 


A. J. Ammon and Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Strat- 
ford Press, N.Y.C.), Don C. Brock (Brock & Rankin, Chi- 
cago), Alfred H. Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding Co., Cleve- 
land), Henry P. Conkey (W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind.), 
Ellsworth Jennings (Country Life Press, Garden City, N. Y.), 
John Kelly (Edition Binders of N.Y., N.Y.C.), Lewis G. 
Whitton (Franklin Bindery, Chicago), W. H. Greeley (Ginn 
& Co., Boston), L. C. Glassner (Globe Bdg. & Embossing Co., 
Chicago), Harry S. Dale (Haddon Book Bindery, Camden, 
N. J.), Melvin Friedman (Haddon Craftsmen, Scranton, Pa.), 
Ira G. Payne (Hamilton Ptg. Co., Albany, N. Y.); 

Robert O. Law (Robert O. Law Co., Chicago), Kimball A. 
Loring (Machine Composition Co., Boston), John Wisotzkey 
(Maple Press Co., York, Pa.), Melville Bailey (Quinn & Boden 
Co., Rahway, N. J.), Harry B. Clow, Jr. and James M. 
Votava (Rand McNally Co., Chicago), Mr. & Mrs. Wm. H. 
Reid Jr. (A. Reed & Co., Philadelphia), F. E. Rickard (Rick- 
ard Circular Folding Co., Chicago), Frank Fortney (Russell- 
Rutter Co., N.Y.C.), Robert H. Wessmann (J. F. Tapley Co., 
L.L.C.), John B. Ballou (Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, 
N. Y.), Albert E. Disney (J. C. Valentine Co., N.Y.C.), 
Edward H. Love (John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia), Ber- 
tram Wolff (H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., N.Y.C.), David M. 
Glixon (Booxsinpinc & Boox Propuction, N.Y.C.), F. R. 
Blaylock (BMI Research Associate, Washington, D. C.); 
Bertha M. Kalthoff, J. Raymond Tiffany, Alma G. Watson 
(Book Manufacturers’ Institute, N.Y.C.). 
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Screws for Adjusting Feeder 


Feeder Control Slide 


SIDE ELEVATION 


J Pulley Wheel 


Control Slide 


Paste Wheel 


BOTTOM 


Construction detail of pastebox on Brent-Graham unit 


No wire? Try glue, paste, or thread! 


Research-minded binders have found ways in which old 
standbys can be put back into harness for high-speed 
production, thereby saving wire, eliminating headaches 





'T ne ox rarruruts oF THE 
bindery world—glue, thread, and paste—are coming to 
the rescue of binders finding themselves hard hit by the 
growing shortage of sitching wire—just as many firms 
with delivery problems have found that the heyday of 
the horse has not passed entirely. 

Any one or all three may prove the temporary salva- 
tion of printers and binders running head-on into the 
problem of getting enough wire to complete the jobs 
that come into their plant. So many conflicting estimates 
have been made of the wire situation in the last year, 
that the average binder is slightly confused, but he does 
have a pretty well documented opinion that the situa- 
tion will not improve to any degree. The latest and 
probably the most competent statement was that of E. 
W. Palmer, deputy head of WPB’s Printing & Publish- 
ing Branch, in which he declared there would be suffi- 
cient wire for normal usage. Normalcy is pretty hard to 
measure these days, however. 

Turning to the three old bindery standbys, a bindery 
superintendent, advertising executive, machinery builder, 
and plant superintendent have respectively developed 
processes which by adapting existing stitching and fold- 
ing equipment, completely eliminate the necessity of 
stitching on both side and saddle work. Until 
wire again becomes plentiful, the new methods merit the 
attention of all plants engaged in pamphlet and publi- 
cation binding, and perhaps even edition work. 

One of the first moves in this direction was actually 
launched a couple of years ago (BaBP, April 1940) 
when Jesse H. Lounsbury, bindery superintendent and 
vice-president of the Rutherford (N.J.) Press, a modern 
publication printing plant, patented a process which 
completely eliminates wire stitching. The patent covers 
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the use of a drop-head punch built into a folding ma- 
chine just ahead of the last fold. The punching process 
involves cutting a slit, controllable in both length and 
depth, in the back of the almost completed section. 
Lengths of steel die-cutting rule, which the inventor 
reports will last for as many as 130,000 impressions, 
make the actual cut. When the final fold is made the 
sections contain a V-shaped slot, narrowing down toward 
the inside gutter, through which “mouth” the adhesive 
flows and deposits a small amount on each page of the 
section. The adhesive used is a glue, normally of high 
glycerin content, similar to perfect-binding glue. Cov- 
ering is done on a Sheridan gatherer and coverer, with 
the stitcher unit idle. 


pioneer 


Lounssury has built two of the attachments, one. on 
a quad and the other on a large folder, on which the 
main section of Medical Economics, a pocket-size pub- 
lication, is folded. The book is printed as two 64’s and 
bound as four 32’s. In the event that 2-, 4-, or 8-page 
inserts are to be added, they can be run Without slitting, 
the 8-page usually being run as two 4’s. The method 
can be used for both side and saddle work. 

No effort has been made to market the method, either 
by direct sale or by license, because of the difficulty in 
obtaining either machinists or the steel wherewith to 
build the units, which dperate from a cam added #6 the 
main drive shaft. 

A simplification of the Lounsbury principle has been 
developed by J. Hayden Twiss, head of the N,y¥.C. 
advertising agency bearing his name and for many 
years interested in the improvement of graphic ‘arts 
equipment. Twiss has evolved a small wheel on the edge 
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of which are mounted two or three strips of steel as in a 
rotary saw. These are notched in sawtooth fashion at a 
sharp angle, and ride in a matching slot in the folding 
rollers. The wheel is also placed just ahead of the 
final fold, and the impact of the saw-teeth leaves a 
similar, but more ragged slit in the fold of the signature. 

By this method, Twiss maintains, stronger adhesion is 
obtained, since the glue works more firmly into the 
fibers of the paper. The cost of the small casting in- 
volved is almost negligible, the inventor declares. In the 
Cuneo Eastern Press at Philadelphia the method: has been 
tested on another pocket-size magazine, The Pro- 
gressive Grocer. Because of its similarity to Lounsbury’s 
theory, Twiss has not sought patents upon the device. 
Neither process requires slowing down the folder from 
normal speed. 

The T. W. and C. B. Sheridan Co., already noted for 
its contributions to improved bindery machinery, has 
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Brent-Graham paster unit installed on a gang stitcher 











built—and installed—in the W. B. Conkey plant at 
Hammond, Ind.—an attachment which can be affixed 
either to Sheridan’s automatic stitcher or to a Christen- 
sen gang stitcher. The device, which substitutes thread 
sewing and stripping for wire stitching, consists of a 
Puritan high-post thread-sewing mechanism, and the 
stripping unit necessary to hold the chain stitching in 
place. Thus modified, the machine can sew 2000 stitches 
per minute at a 14” pitch, or 1000 inches per minute. 
This is the equivalent of saddle-stitching and stripping 
100 ten-inch books per minute. 


stitcher plus pastebox 


STILL ANOTHER DEVICE to be used on the Christensen 
stitcher is a pastebox arrangement which may be attached 
to the stitcher at a point over the stitcher chain to en- 
able one or more sections and cover to be pasted to- 
gether, the stitching heads remaining idle here, too. 

The attachment was invented by R. G. Graham, plant 
superintendent at the Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn., and George E. Brent, its chief of 
maintenance, and is in actual use at the plant. Tests 
have proven that either paste or glue may be substituted 
for wire in binding any average-sized periodical printed 
on any press or combination of press and folder that 
will produce work for a saddle-wire gang stitcher. 
Sheets folded and pasted on a Dexter-Cleveland “com- 
bination” or any folder with paste units can be finished 
without wire on this combination. Graham and Brent 
have furnished the details of their device to the WPB, 
and will provide full information to anyone in the in- 
dustry, in recognition of the stitching wire emergency. 
Any plant mechanic can build the attachment with the 
data contained in this article and accompanying illus- 
trations. 


easily constructed 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the attachment provides pasteboxes— 
one for each signature and one for the cover—stationed 
over the stitcher “chain,” with the paste wheel rotating 
in line with the chain, and with its groove riding on the 
edge of the signature or cover, thus depositing the 
adhesive. A rider wheel, 214” in diameter, stationed 
immediately ahead of the pastebox, presses down the 
signature so that the paste wheel will make a uniform 
deposit upon the sheet. Two fiber wheels placed near 
the end of the chain press signatures and cover together 
just before the completed periodical is delivered to 
insure that the adhesive holds. 

A 14 h.p. motor furnishes the power for all units used 
—one for each section or cover station. The motor, 
pastebox, drive pulleys, etc. are all mounted on a light 
steel frame 3414” high and 1314” wide. The frame ex- 
tends back 1714” from the stitcher comb, and the cross 
supports for the motor are 914” from the top. Brent 
used 114” angle iron for corners and 14” strip steel, 
the whole salvaged from odds and ends of steel shelving 
at the plant. Two-inch angle irons were used for the 
base. The pasteboxes—514x274"x314”—were fash- 
ioned from boxes formerly used on a folder. Small 
round leather belting furnishes the transmission of 
power. 

The drawings are mainly intended to show the meth- 
od of application of the adhesive. They show how the 
feeder control slide fits into the groove of the paste 
wheel at the point where it rotates through the bottom 
of the box, and controls the amount of adhesive de- 
posited on the wheel, and thence on the signature. This 
control slide slants upward from the contact point to 
the top edge of the box, to which it is attached by a 
screw working in a short slot. By loosening the screw, 
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the control slide may be adjusted to place the desired 
amount of adhesive on the paste wheel. Each paster 
unit is placed just ahead of the signature bumper, as 
can be seen in the photo. 

Operators in the Methodist plant have found that 
paste may be used successfully in finishing periodicals 
printed on m.f. book paper of from 40 to 60 lb. sub- 
stance. Heavier enamel or other type covers are best 
put on with glue for a neater, more substantial finished 
job. In general the paste used is the same as used in 
other pasting units. Experience has proven that with 
proper distribution, the adhesive will not wrinkle the 
paper or make the finished job unattractive in any way. 


and at the GPO... 


By No MEANS can it be charged to the government that 
charity hasn’t begun at home. The Government Printing 
Office bindery has for some time been making one stitch 
do the work of two, and pasting signatures wherever 
possible. Bindery heads estimate they have made an 
overall saving of 2/3 in the use of wire by these methods 
and by a reduction in the weight of wire used. 

Wire is eliminated in favor of paste whenever possi- 
ble, and GPO is now pasting all 8-, 12-, and 16-page 
signatures, although this of course has necessitated a 
change in imposition. The bindery has grooved the 
rollers on a Model K Cleveland folder and made some 
slight alterations in their paste formula to create a 
better adhesive for bonds and coated stock, thus making 
it possible to paste 16-page 8vos 4-up with no slowing 
down. Actually, time has been gained, since the job 
can be delivered complete, without further finishing 
or trimming. 


Loose-leaf goes “back 


Early tests revealed what changes were necessary in 
the paste formula. For example, there is a double thick- 
ness of paste between the 4 outside leaves and a single 
layer between subsequent inner leaves. The single layer 
was not sufficiently adhesive on certain non-absorbent 
types of paper, so GPO evolved this formula (by 
weight) in answer to that problem: 85% flour paste, 
and 15% fish glue, or any good liquid glue). Mix glue 
and paste and slowly add 144% by weight of caustic 
soda, which thickens the paste to the desired con- 
sistency. , 


Adjustments in stitching equipment to make only one 
stitch are relatively minor and can be accomplished with 
little difficulty. 


Pasting is more practicable than sewing, the GPO 
feels, because it can be done with minor alterations and 
no additions to equipment. The point is demonstrated, 
they maintain, by a ration book recently completed. As 
the present book was handled, only 214 tons of 27- 
gauge wire was required, but under the contemplated 
program it would have required approximately 9 tons 
for a run comparable to 600 million pamphlets. 


GPO further saves wire by gumming, instead of 
stapling, quadruplicate, ete., sets of forms. After col- 
lating these are padded in the normal way except for 
crash, after which the sets are torn apart. It all saves 
metal for war purposes. 


Labor too is doing its share. In a recent bulletin of 
I.B.B., Local 119, N.Y.C., it was suggested, among other 
worthwhile conservation methods, that spools be used 
until completely empty of wire before a new spool is 
put on. 


to the woods” 





B ooxsnvens, STATIONERY BUY- 
ers, and others interested in the trend of loose-leaf got a 
glimpse a few weeks ago of what might be the loose-leaf bind- 
ers of the future, if the war and the consequent shortage of 
steel and iron continue for many more years. The occasion 
was the annual convention of the National Stationers Assn., 
held in Chicago early last month. 

It’s back to the horse-and-buggy days in this field, for many 
of the models shown were made entirely from wood: hickory, 
oak, cedar, etc. Many of the experimental binders shown are 
throwbacks to about 40 years ago when their ancestors were 
first brought out. More hand work is involved than has been 
seen in many years. 

The accompanying illustration shows the all-wood binders 
exhibited by Boorum & Pease, Brooklyn, N. Y., which the 
firm plans to put on the market early in 1943. One type has 
a finger-operated wooden clamp which catches upon the 
notched posts to hold the cover down. The second utilizes a 
springy curved strip of wood which holds the locking mechan- 
ism, also of wood, in place on a similar set of notches. The 
hinge is simply a strip of heavy canvas glued into the cover 
and the back plate. 

BsP admits that its supplies of steel are steadily diminish- 
ing, in part due to the fact that about 70% of the orders it is 
filling are for government use. A second type of binder shown 
by this firm uses only 19% of the steel it formerly contained, 
and this only for the plates that hold the posts in position. 

As we went to press, Remington-Rand’s Baker-Vawter Kala- 
mazoo Division expected to release to the trade, within a few 
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days, samples of its own conservation models in which steel has 
been entirely eliminated. 

Also on exhibit at the convention was the “Thumlok” con- 
servation binder, displayed by Stationers’ Loose Leaf Co., 
Milwaukee, in which the metal has been reduced 90%. Only 
the post and the locking device are metallic—the plates are 
wood, covered with cloth matching that of the cover, an 8-oz. 
duck, which is used 3-ply in the hinge. Tests which included 
slamming the ledger on the floor have resulted in no damage 
to the locking device or posts, according to the manufacturer. 
In Stationers’ “Durabilt” county record book, only two metal 
locking bars remain of an all-metal back. 

National Blank Book Co. is still working on war models 
and expects to have specific details ready within a few weeks. 
Meanwhile it has replaced its Tumbler mechanical wire binding 





B&P’s all-wood binders 
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with plastic. In National’s ring binders, wood now replaces 
93% of the former metal content, with complete satisfaction 
registered by buyers. 

Wilson-Jones is offering bakelite-impregnated masonite 
boards for sheet holders, with only the hinge spring of steel. 
Its last shipment of all-aluminum holders went to various hos- 
pitals. As reported earlier, the firm is continuing to make 





many of the models permitted under WPB restrictions, and 
has not yet announced any new models. 

In many of the types of ring binder books exhibited, the 
boosters had been removed and only the ring plate was of 
metal. Zine plates and rings instead of steel were used, but 
only the rings were polished, to show buyers that a non- 
priority metal is being used with satisfactory results. 


L=183 and the book manufacturer 


by William M. Passano 
Chief, Commercial Relief Printing Section, WPB 


@uaover L-188 1s essentiar- 
ly a steel order which regulates the manufacturer of 
loose-leaf metal parts and devices. It limits his fabrica- 
tion and assembly of iron and steel parts to 30% by 
weight of his 1941 production. 

American business, the departments of the govern- 
ment, and the Army and Navy have geared many of 
their activities to the use of loose-leaf binders. To this 
extent, loose-leaf binders may be said to be essential. 
Great quantities of them, however, are used in a manner 
and by people having no bearing on the prosecution of 
the war. In 1941 the industry chewed up some 7500 
tons of steel. L-188 cuts the industry’s steel usage to 
2200 tons; and since as of that summer the industry’s 
steel inventory was 4000 tons, it can be seen that little 
or no new steel will go into binders for the next 18 
months. 

When issuing L-188 we realized that the steel quota 
established would not permit the filling of essential needs 














































“If we can’t get locks for our diaries, do you 
suppose it would be possible to induce folks to use 
the honor system?” 









New federal specifications for loose-leaf bind- 
ers, written by representative manufacturers, 
will be mandatory on government purchases 





unless the conventional quantity of steel per binder were 
drastically reduced by the substitution of less critical 
materials. We had every confidence, however, that the 
use of wood, fiber, and plastic in place of steel, and the 
elimination of certain fancy and dispensable gadgets, 
would make possible a sufficient production of binders 
to satisfy all essential demands. Some of the more 
progressive manufacturers had shown us samples of 
what could be accomplished. Nevertheless, L-188 put 
the industry in a temporary hole because the govern- 
ment and the Army and Navy continued to ask for bids 
based on the old specifications. 

Consequently we called to Washington a representa- 
tive group of manufacturers and gave them the task of 
rewriting the federal specifications for loose-leaf binders, 
taking full account of all substitution and conservation 
possibilities. We expect shortly not only to issue these 
new specifications, but also to make it mandatory for all 
branches of the government and all branches of the 
armed services to purchase only binders which meet 
these specifications. 

In the meantime, we have kept the telephone wires hot 
persuading certain parties to renegotiate binder con- 
tracts which were let prior to the issuance of L-188. An 
interesting case in point is an order for 1,000,000 post 
binders by the Army Air Corps. As originally let, this 
order would have consumed approximately 875 tons of 
steel. As finally worked out it will use less than 75 tons. 
Not only will the steel thus saved make a lot of tanks; 
it will also reduce by 800 tons the weight of overseas 
shipments. We are pretty proud of this accomplishment. 


loose-leaf after the war 


NorMa.tty a book manufacturer neither fabricates nor 
assembles loose-leaf metal parts. He simply attaches the 
completely assembled unit to a cover and as a conse- 
quence he is only indirectly affected by Order L-188. 
The order does not limit the number of units that he 
may use except to the extent that the parts manufac- 
turer’s steel quota makes it impossible to build enough 
units to satisfy all demands. The order does prohibit 
certain styles of binders and certain binder parts; and 
when those which were assembled before August 3 are 
used up, these styles and parts will become unobtainable. 

It is predicted that Order L-188 will affect loose-leaf 
binders long after the war is over. Many of the material 
substitutions have resulted in better binders, binders 


From an address delivered at the Annual Convention of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Hershey, Pa., October 23, 1942. 
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that are lighter in weight, better looking, less affected 
by atmospheric conditions, and binders which in time 
will be less costly to produce. Many manufacturers feel 
that the simplification job which has been done on the 
federal specifications will create a permanent reduction 
in the styles and sizes of binders which have previously 
been made. There is nothing unique in this happening. 
The war is having the identical effect on a great many 
of our everyday products. 

In the past many book manufacturers have been told 
that they must have a high preference rating in order to 
purchase loose-leaf devices. That was true when the 
manufacturer of loose-leaf parts extended these ratings 
to acquire new steel with which to replenish his inven- 
tory. It is not true today since most parts makers are 
operating under the Production Requirements Plan and 
may therefore use only the preference ratings given 
them on their PD-25A certificates. 

This does not mean that the bookbinder should refrain 
from applying for a priority if he is unable to purchase 
loose-leaf parts without it. He should apply using a 
PD-1A form. He should not necessarily expect to re- 
ceive a high rating as the result of such an application. 
The Printing and Publishing Branch is deflating the 
priorities on loose-leaf binders; and when existing con- 
tracts have been completed, it is believed that a rating 
of A-8 for the Army and Navy, A-9 for the war agen- 
cies, and A-10 for essential non-military uses will be the 
standard pattern. 


how to alleviate shortages 


LoosE-LEAF DEVICES should not be confused with me- 
chanical bindings which are strictly prohibited by Order 


Hi’s child play! 





M-126. The most significant difference between loose- 
leaf devices and mechanical bindings is that the former 
are designed for the ready removal or insertion of 


sheets whereas the latter are more or less permanent 
bindings from which it is difficult if not impossible to 
remove sheets. Spiral binding is a typical example of a 
mechanical binding. No wire may be coiled for use in 
mechanical binding, although there is no restriction on 
the using up of inventories of wire which was coiled 
prior to the effective date of M-126. 

While on the subject of wire a word may be in order 
concerning the scarcity of stitching wire and bundling 
wire. Those who have attempted to purchase these items 
do not need to be told that they are critical. The Print- 
ing and Publishing Branch has about reached the con- 
clusion, that voluntary methods of conserving stitching 
wire are inadequate and that an order is needed which 
will limit the gauge of wire and the number of sitches 
which can be used. In the meantime the binder will be 
serving his own self-interest by stretching his supply 
of wire just as far as possible. 

The bookbinder can be of real assistance in alleviating 
shortages in loose-leaf binders. He can rebuild and re- 
condition old binders and make them as good as new, 
since cloth and paper usually wear out ahead of metal 
parts. He can steer his customers away from loose-leaf 
binders and toward a sewed case-bound book in those 
instances where the loose-leaf feature is of dubious 
functional value. He can whipstitch material now stored 
in loose-leaf binders so as to free the binders for current 
use. He can do all these things which will help his own 
business, with the full confidence that he is at the same 
time helping in the prosecution of the war. 


Juvenile book production, now enlisting the adaptability 
of trade, mechanical, and pamphlet binders and die-cutters, 
helps replace lost advertising and other commercial work 


By Frank Myrick 


Av vue RATE JUVENILE 
book publishing is going, one soon won’t be able to tell 
children’s books from their games. Each year the new 
crop of juveniles sees some innovation that makes the 
ordinary trade book product seem prosaic and dull. It’s 
a field, too, where the mounter and finisher, the pamphlet 
binder, the embosser, and the mechanical binder have a 
chance to shine. Many of the commoner operations in 
these fields are being utilized in great number in the 
juvenile field, but new gadgets and adaptations of other 
processes have stormed the heights of. popularity. 

Purchasers may choose among dial-and-slot animation, 
embossed characters, abacuses, cut-outs, or books with 
war savings stamps and albums enclosed. Thanks to the 
ingenuity of American binders, incorporation of such 
gadgets for juvenile entertainment into these books is 
made possible without too much difficulty—as yet. True, 
they have not yet been asked to bind a bicycle or a foot- 
ball into a book, but that day may come, if the following 
examples of unusual bookmaking are any indication. 
Perhaps you may find something like one of them on 
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your desk some morning, waiting for an estimate, and 
thus discover a field you have overlooked. 

This Christmas you'll find the following novelties in 
book stores and toy shops: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. inserted an abacus in “Count 
the Kittens” to give emphasis to a lesson in counting. 
Its 10 wooden buttons strung on a heavy wire rod, are 
anchored in two other pieces of wood, glued to the in- 
side back cover. Each of the buttons, 14” in diameter, 
and 14” thick, is printed with a cat’s head, and the 32 
leaves of text and the front-cover were die-cut to allow 
the abacus to show through. The book was offset printed 
by the Polygraphic Co. and bound by George McKibbin 
& Son, Brooklyn. [ Unless otherwise indicated, the manu- 
facturers named are of N.Y.C.} 


kids flock to ’em 


Here’s a Book in which a specialty binder, an embosser, 
and a book designer combined forces to produce some- 
thing different. It’s “Pinkie & His Pals,” designed by 
Eunice Blake of Oxford University Press. For some 
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Birthdays Of Sook WSuilders 


NOVEMBER 30, 1835 
Te Birthday of a > re of Feihion 
MARK TWAIN 
















1H wrote of lazy life on Louisiana 


levees, apple-cheeked urchins, 
small town topics, and “courageous” 
knights of King Arthur’s Court. Mark 
~ Twain’s lucid imagination drifted easily 
into the clouds lifted by curling spirals of 
tobacco smoke exhaled from black Ken- 
tucky-made cigars as he lay pensively 
y, < in bed—deftly pushing a scratchy pen on cheap paper. 
7] ] | e lain 4 Before the world had begun to laugh at Mark Twain it 
was already taking seriously the advancements in book- 
binding facilitated 100 years ago by Davey Board. 
















HOROSCOPE 


Mark Twain’s horoscope showed 


him to be a man of strong and }, 1s. Ad, 
commanding character—but in- 1842 é irk ay oO 


clined to moodiness—a part of his 


— DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


One hundred years ago Davey Board gave book covers 

SOLID BOARD the stamina to stand up under hard wear—it gave the 

fest. | binder a board of dependable material qualities—exact 

measurement and thickness—edges that cut keenly and 

RED LABEL cleanly—a book cover that protected the bookbinder’s 
reputation for expert craftsmanship. 
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164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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years now, Junior has been able to feel the fur of his 
favorite animals in his books, thanks to the art of flock- 
ing (the process of blowing short wool fibers into a 
special adhesive applied to a designated area, thus giv- 
ing a woolly or velvety surface, simulating fur). Now, 
thanks to the aforementioned trio, it is possible for 
Junior to run his fingers over a low-relief model of each 
animal and actualy feel its shape. (Perhaps the flocker’s 
art could have been employed to make them even more 
realistic.) There is just one animal to a page. Pinkie’s 
author-artist, a sculptress, made a miniature plaster cast 
of each animal. This served as the male die in em- 
bossing the characters into the heavy cover stock used 
throughout, which was first offset-printed by Reehl 
Litho Co. in 4 colors. Four white Tauber Multi-Rings 
were used for the binding by Art Bookbinding Co.; 
embossing by Chaspec Mfg. Co. 

With all the new tricks, flocking remains a favorite 
with juvenile publishers, though production people grow 
gray over the occasional mystifying things that happen 
with it. One of the most interesting uses of the process 
is in Julian Messner’s “The Woolly Lamb” in which not 
only in the text illustrations is the lamb treated in this 
fashion, but even on the end papers. This book was 
bound by the F. M. Charlton Co., trade and pamphlet 
binders; printed by the Ansonia Offset Co., and 
“flocked” by Art Banner Co. 

“Watch the Pony Grow,” bids Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., and the flocked figure of a pony looks out through 
the die-cut cover. But that’s not all—as the succeeding 
pages are turned he grows bigger, each page being 
enough larger than its successor to make this possible. 
They are hand jogged to one side for the insertion of a 
wire mechanical binding. Civic Printing Co., Art Banner 
Corp., and Sloves Mechanical Binding Co. shared in the 
production. 


moving pictures 


“FINNIE THE Fippier” (Cupples & Leon) is the in- 
augural book of a series featuring Wehr animation, 
created by Julian Wehr of Duenewald Printing Corp., 
printers of this book and others in which the same 
method is employed. It works by means of partially con- 
cealed die-cut cards eyeletted between the double-thick- 
ness illustrated pages; these are slit at various points 
to permit, arms, heads, legs, etc., to protrude. By mov- 
ing the portion of the tab extending through the lower 
edge of the illustration page, the various parts of the 
animation are put into motion. Action is transmitted to 
as many as 5 different parts of the picture. The mount- 
ing, die-cutting, and finishing were done by Pioneer 
Mounting & Finishing Co., the Cercla binding by Sloves. 

Animation got an early start in public favor with the 
Tony Sarg Surprise Book, and is more 
than holding its own. Wehr’s work— 
don’t call it Wehrmacht—is now popu- 
lar with other publishers, among them 
Grosset & Dunlap. G & D now have 
in preparation a Mother Goose Book 
in which several pages will be ani- 
mated. John C. Winston Co. had “Little 
Bimbo and the Lion” produced in rec- 
ord time, utilizing pull-outs, popups, 
etc., for the exciting doings of a dusky 
African lad, such as letting a lion out 
of its cage. Duenewald printed both 
books, and Pioneer and Tauber’s Book- 
bindery handled the mounting and 
binding. 

Since Walt Disney is definitely the 
dean of animation, it’s no wonder that 
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binders have eventually found animations based on his 
work in their shops. Random House has sold 50,000 
copies of “The Victory March,” in which, you—er, we 
mean the children—can pull a tab and see Dumbo fly, 
turn a wheel and watch the Disney gang chase the axis. 
Disney’s studio designed the original animated dummies 
from which Western Printing & Lithographing Co. pro- 
duced the book. A feature of this particular item is the 
insertion of a war savings stamp and album in each copy. 

Even the cartons for children’s books aren’t immune 
to the trend toward realism and action. Four of Kip- 
ling’s “Just So Stories” have been packaged by Garden 
City Publishing Co. in a box with an unusual supply of 
pop-ups. As the double-thickness lid is lifted, the die- 
cut figures of a giraffe, a hippo, and a half-dozen other 
denizens of the jungle rear up with it. The books are 
buried beneath the jungle floor, so to speak. Being 
folded on perforated rules, the animals acquire a vivid 
perspective. Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis., 
manufactured both books and box, and William A. 
Freedman did the pop-up diecutting. 


diecutters’ harvest 


IN MANY ways, diecutters have been enjoying a field 
day in juveniles this year. In Harper Bros’. “Don’t 
Frighten the Lion,” for example, tipped to the inside 
front cover is a sheet of die-cut clothes for the dog 
described in the story, even to a pair of spectacles, ready 
to use. Reehl Litho did the offset printing, Freedman 
the die-cutting, and Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, N. J., 
the binding. 

In Howell, Soskin’s “Ten Little Colored Boys,” ten 
kinky heads are die-cut out of the top edge of the pages, 
one to a page. As each is turned, one head disappears 
to match the text, which is along the lines of “ten little 
Indians.” Here again offset printing rang the bell, 
with General Offset Co. getting the contract; Tauber 
did the binding. Another example from the same pub- 
lisher is “The Mask Book.” Oscar Ogg designed the 
masks, which can be cut out and worn. 

Two unusual children’s books produced this fall 
by a mounter and finisher and a specialty binder were 
“Anybody at Home” and “A Christmas Manger,” both 
for Houghton Mifflin. Each of the oversize pages has a 
flap which folds over to register with the drawing of a 
burrow, hive, or nest. When lifted up, the same scene 
is visible, but this time with Mr. Rabbit, Bee, or Bird 
at home. 

“A Christmas Manger” contains cut-outs easily 
punched out of the pages, which when assembled against 
the background of the inside front covers, form the very 
same scene as shown on the outside cover. The Buck 
Printing Co., Boston, printed the books by offset, and 





Tenfold felines and pickaninnies stand in awe of jungle horde! 
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Rural Free Delivery 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


These recollections of a Vermont rural letter carrier are “earthly and scandalus.” Topics 
such as Town Meetin’, Butcherin’ Day, Tombstuns and Poetry, and Lonely Widows, which 
the author writes about in the vernacular, will give lovers of the Green Mountain State and 
rural New England some idea of the contents of the book. This rollicking story was pub- 
lished by the Stephen Daye Press of Brattleboro, Vermont. C. B. Fleming did the binding. 
Rural Free Delivery is bound in Interlaken’s controlled Gray Imco 505, which was com- 
pletely manufactured, from the cotton bale to the book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill Dye Works 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 
Boston, Statler Office Building 
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Matheson, Higgins & Co., the same city, did the diecut- 
ting, scoring, and binding. 


cut it out 


ANOTHER score for the diecutter is “Fraidy Cat,” 
manufactured and published by Rand McNally, Chicago, 
in which a caricature of a cat’s face, printed on cloth 
over a round wooden button, 114” in diameter, peers 
through a hole cut through all the pages. The pictures 
of pussy in various attitudes are planned so that this 
caricature, affixed inside the book cover, registers with 
the cat’s body on each page. 

The rage for model building being what it has for 
the past few years, there has naturally been an increased 
demand for the art of the diecutter in this field. Garden 


Library binders meet war challenge 






City used it in the production of “Easy-to-Build Models 
of Fighting Planes.’ The plane parts are easily punched 
out of the sheet and assembled into models, complete 
from cowling to tail rudder. National Process Co. 
handled the printing (offset), Houston Bindery the bind- 
ing, and Commercial Die-Cutting the diecutting of this 
book, composed simply of single sheets, glued, wire- 
stitched, and stripped. 

There you are—proof that if equipped to do one or 
more of the familiar trade operations, you have a good 
chance of landing an order in the juvenile field. If you 
haven’t been soliciting this type of business, now’s the 
time to do it. You may be the chap who’s elected to 
bind that football into a book, though more likely you'll 
get jobs well within the normal range of your experience. 


Study labor turnover, supplies problems, and 
transportation trends at annual convention in 
Pittsburgh; librarians report conservation plans 





Government contTRors 
closing in from all sides and rapidly rising labor costs 
due to manpower shortage were the two main problems 
confronting the 8th Annual Convention of the Library 
Binding Institute, held October 2 and 3 at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. It was realized that if the 
industry is to survive at a time when small businesses 
are being killed off by the thousands, drastic steps would 
have to be taken and the complete cooperation of the 
library profession would be needed. 

Ralph Munn, Director, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and formerly President of the American Library 
Assn., presided over the Joint Session of librarians and 
binders, which was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Carnegie Library. He called on the two groups to “find 
ways of working together to meet our common needs.” 

Lawrence D. Sibert (New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Ill.), opening the meeting as LBI Presi- 
dent, pointed out that under the cooperative program, 
the industry had put itself in the hands of a committee 
of librarians. 

The program of the Joint Session included valuable 
talks on conservation by leading librarians, and a stimu- 
lating address by John Archer, Superintendent of Print- 
ing and Binding, N. Y. Public Library. He demon- 
strated the essential construction of good library bind- 
ing and answered a number of technical questions from 
the librarians present. 


binding in a total war 


“Wuat pLace is there for binding in a total war?” is 
the question which must be answered in the coming 
year, according to the annual report submitted by 
Pelham Barr as Executive Director of LBI. “If the 
whole library binding industry of the country were put 
under one roof, it couldn’t make as much noise as one 
tank. We also realize that as an industry, we are not 
adapted to making even small parts of weapons of war. 
But we have not felt and we do not now feel that we are 
useless or even non-essential. So long as libraries and 
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schools are useful or essential, so long will library bind- 
ing service be useful or essential. 

“Since our last meeting, practically every material 
and every kind of equipment used in library binding 
has been affected by either governmental action or war- 
time market conditions. And yet no material which is 
critical at present is actually necessary in the library 
binding itself. The binders have not yet really begun 
to feel the pinch of material shortages. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this, but these reasons are not perma- 
nent. As the production of war equipment is stepped up 
at a faster and faster pace, materials are bound to be 
affected—either they themselves will be needed or they 
will be the logical substitutes for materials which will 
be needed. 

“The labor shortage is already worse than anybody 
could have anticipated, and it will steadily become worse. 
This labor shortage not only means slower deliveries— 
more serious is the skyrocketing of labor costs. New 
people have to be hired daily and wages paid even to 
unskilled beginners have gone up. But labor costs— 
the costs of production—are going up much faster even 
than wages. The new people, even the best of them, 
must be taught, and their production rate is slow. Two 
people have to take the place of one. The flow of pro- 
duction is hampered by key people leaving suddenly. 
There is no end to the process. 

“The cost structure of the industry is under pressure 
from all sides and it is bound to be disrupted. Now, 
more than ever before, there are some library binders 
who do not know at what price they can do work and 
they are doing it at a loss. But they don’t know it. 
They know that their costs are going up, but they don’t 
know how much. They won’t even begin to know until 
they see their financial statements at the end of the 
year. 


quality maintained 


“IT SHOULD BE CLEAR to all of us that we must cut down 
unnecessary truck transportation. And yet there are still 
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_ ; Oostindies Voyagen, published in 1646—while New 
HIGHLIGHTS Rare Books: York was still Nien Amsterdam—by Commiliu, is 

a navigator’s story of East Indian voyages of dis- 
ON 


covery, replete with maps and illustrations of newly 
Wools —an i 


jound lands and people. It 41s in dark brown calf, 


tooled in gold. 





And, speaking of Discoveries, so far as the Bookbinder and Publisher 
are concerned, the vital discovery in the bookmaker’s craftsmanship 
was the discovery of Binders Board. The full advantage of strength 
and durability standardized, is found in Fandango Binders Board. It 


withstands usage excellently, because it is dense—and seasoned! 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 
BINDERS 
BOARD 


© Makers of Quality Binders Board for More than 100 Years! ® 
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some librarians—a few—who give their binding to the 
first binder who comes along, even though it was prom- 
ised to some other binder. In this way, two binders are 
made to feel that they must keep their trucks going in 
order to get work. 

“Last year we pledged ourselves to two things: That 
in spite of difficulties, we would do our utmost to main- 
tain quality standards as long as possible and that we 
would keep prices down as low as possible. We have 
kept those two promises. Quality standards have been 
maintained; whenever materials become scarce, we make 
tests and do research to provide equally good alternatives. 
And prices have been kept as low as possible—perhaps 
lower than possible. The ALA representatives can and 
do decide whether an alternative may be used in Class 
‘A’ binding; they can and do decide what is a fair price 
for binding. They have performed those two functions 
for the protection of all librarians and have enabled the 
binders to keep their promises. 

“What’s going to happen in the next twelve months? 
This is no time for prediction, but for action. Simply 
to sit around speculating what is going to happen is 
defeatist and fatalistic. The forces of war are far be- 
yond the knowledge and strength of greater industries. 
But that does not mean we must cower in a corner and 
await the blow. We can’t predict what is going to hap- 
pen, but we can study carefully the various forces at 
work and the various possibilities which may affect us 
adversely—and go after those things about which we 
can do something.” 

At a special evening session of LBI Mr. Barr analyzed 
and explained the current and probable future regula- 
tions affecting library binding, including those of WPB, 
OPA, ODT, WMC, and SSS, and answered a large 
number of questions on what must be done to conform 
to the regulations. The significance of recent reorgani- 
zations in WPB and the changes in methods of materials 
controls were analyzed, including the priorities system 
and the various types of limitation orders, the Produc- 


tion Requirements Plan, and the Allocation Classifica- 
tion System. 


what’s ahead in Washington? 


Tue EFFect of the regulations on each binding material 
was reported: While duck for buckram is not yet di- 
rectly limited, cotton mills are changing production to 
meet army needs and this may affect buckram. Solvents, 
oils, synthetic resins, plasticizers (including those used 
in inks), pyroxylin fabrics, and lacquers are under 
strict controls and limitations. Long-staple cotton used 
in thread is under complete control. The use of hog 
bristles in brushes is restricted. Inventory limitations 
on paper products have been put into force again. 
The rigorous control of steel has stopped the production 
of machines and metal supplies. 

Through OPA, every material price has been “frozen,” 
but at high levels. There is, however, no official ceiling 
on prices which may be charged for library binding. 

Under new ODT and OPA regulations, pick-up and 
delivery all over the country will come under rigid con- 
trols. The new nationwide gasoline rationing, speed 
limits, tire inspections, mileage reduction, return load 
requirements—all these are to be stringently enforced 
through the new regulations necessitating a “certificate 
of necessity” for all commercial vehicles, without which 
it will be impossible to operate. 

The directives of WMC and its controls over man- 
power were explained, as well as possible developments 
in the draft and their effects on bindery labor. 
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all officers reelected 


AT THE BUSINESS SESSION of the Institute, all officers and 
directors were reelected and all committees reappointed. 
President Sibert reported on the Emergency Committee 
appointed last year and on the close cooperation with 
the special committees on binding priorities of ALA 
and SLA. 

“T am sure we will all agree that the past year has 
been a tough one and that the next year will be much 
tougher,” he said. “I am sure also that all of us will 
agree that during the past year we have had a strong 
organization watching out for our interests and working 
for us. This work for us has been extra dividends on our 
investment in LBI just at the time when we needed such 
extra help most. And during the coming year we may 
be sure that we will need more help than ever and we 
will get it. This war is bigger than we are and there 
will be some things which we won’t be able to control. 
But we can be certain that if any problem comes up 
which can be dealt with by LBI, we will take action.” 

Technical and management sessions, under the chair- 
manship of John Archer, occupied the second day of the 
convention. It was decided not to ask for changes in the 
Class “A” Specifications, but to continue to use the 
procedures established by the Joint Committee for the 
control of alternative materials. Among the technical 
topics on which experience was exchanged were the 
handling of the alternative backlining approved by the 
Joint Committee, glues and glue pots, gold, machine 
thread, white foils, American tissue to replace Japanese 
tissue, and unnecessary colors of buckram. 


high cost of labor 


WHAT BINDERIES CAN Do and what they cannot do in 
their struggle with rising costs, was the subject to which 
the management session was devoted. Difficulties in the 
use of public carriers for shipping books in some parts 
of the country were reported and the uncertain outlook 
for transportation was discussed. Far more serious than 
the increases in material costs during the past year have 
been the continous rises in labor costs due to turnover 
and the rising cost of living for the workers. A canvass 
of the members and detailed case reports indicated that 
they are doing everything possible to train and to hold 
new employees; but in many cases this has proved to 
be impossible. Training methods were analyzed. The 
Executive Director was instructed to make a new survey 
of present costs in the industry, as compared with those 
in May 1941. 

While the meeting was in session, the new stabiliza- 
tion law was passed by Congress. Mr. Barr predicted 
that the law would not halt the rise in labor costs in 
such industries as library binding. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, they voted 
to make their customary voluntary contribution to de- 
fray the expenses of the Joint Luncheon, which was 
held at the University Club. It was also unanimously 
voted to set up a special fund for members and their 
sons who are in the armed forces. George T. Vonder 
Haar undertook to make for each man in the services a 
leather wallet with his name imprinted. The directors 
also presented to Miss Gladys Ford, executive secretary, 
a handsome bouquet as a token of appreciation of her 
work during the past year. 

At the annual banquet, a number of librarians were 
present as guests. The favors this year were black-out 
gardenias for the ladies—and boxes of aspirin for the 
men. 
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TODAY, bookbinders like all true Americans are doing everything 
to help win the war. They realize that books and bookbinding are 
essential to the war and will live for greater things after the war’s 
end. Meanwhile they are maintaining their reputations with every 
effort consistent with the war. 


Booktex and Keratol, two distinguished names in bookbinding 
fabrics, continue important in bookbinding, in war and in peace. 


Zapon-Keratol Division is largely devoted to production of material 
for war, as are many customers. We continue to do everything pos- 
sible to solve today’s bookbinding problems. Cooperation will do 
much to tide all concerned over the shoals of wartime emergencies, 
and will help conserve materials for vital war needs. 


Booktex, Keratol — Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


<Geg> TAPON-KERATOL DIVISION seep 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY °* STAMFORD, CONN. 


UAT 
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BUSINESS BUILDERS 


Fanrares anp 
rolling drums would have furnished 
an appropriate background for the 
first wartime Exhibition of Printing 
of the N. Y. Employing Printers’ 
Assn. In the first place, because such 
excellent examples of the arts of 
book and commercial printing de- 
served such tribute, and secondly, 
because of the martial vein in which 
many of them were produced. And 
there certainly should be a trumpet 
flourish for Mrs. E. C. Mylius of 
NYEPA, who was responsible for 
the attractive manner in which the 
exhibit was staged. 

Still more thanks are due the en- 
terprising printers and binders who 
produced such outstanding examples 
of 1942 bookvertising as are review- 
ed here and pictured opposite. It 
augurs well for 1943 and post-war 
years, according to the gypsy who 
does our tea-leaf reading these days. 
But we didn’t need to have them 
read to learn that, because it was 
evident from the leaves of the books 
on display that greater things are in 
sight for hustlers of the BV clan. 

The bookvertising entries at the 
exhibit held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, N.Y.C., October 26-28, al- 
though slightly less in number than 
in previous years, are deserving of 
even greater public acclaim and 
laurel wreaths, as so many more 
were case-bound. Keepsake or cata- 
log, sales presentation or technical 
data book, each is doing or has done 
its job in public relations, many of 
them in helping American engineers 
and industrialists keep abreast of 
wartime methods. Catalogs in par- 
ticular enjoyed a preponderance in 
both quantity and quality, evidence 
that more and more manufacturers 
are realizing the importance of plac- 
ing their sales messages and data 
about their products between hard 
covers for posterity, permanence, and 
protection. 

Now, let’s get down to cases, cov- 
ering catalogs first. Printers and 
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binders mentioned below are, by the 
terms of entry, necessarily of New 
York’s metropolitan area. “Cover” 
refers to paper or cloth over boards. 


catalogs 

“StyL—E Booxs” (100 pp. 914” x 
1214”); sponsor, Lightolier Co. A cata- 
log of lighting fixtures with specially 
clear illustrations and text. Printer, 
Pace Press; binder (Plastic), Stewart, 
Warren, & Benson; stock, Champion 
Satin Refold; cover, Dill & Collins 
Multicolor. 

“KoL_itsMAN Precision Atrcrarr In- 
STRUMENTS” (72 pp., 10” x 1314”); spon- 
sor, Kollsman division of the Square D 
Co. A catalog—and technical data book 
—on aircraft instruments. Printer, 
Eilert Printing Co.; binder, Swing-O- 
Ring, through Russell-Rutter; ° stock, 
Warren’s Cumberland Gloss; cover, 
Whitag laminated. 

“COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA IN THE 
Music Lisrary or CBS” (80 pp., 81” 
x 1114”); sponsor, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. A catalog. Printer, David- 
son Printing Co.; binder, Russell-Rutter 
Co.; stock, Hammermill Opaque; cover, 
Holliston Novelex. 

Catatoe (100 pp. 914,” x 114%”); 
sponsor, Davis Emergency Equipment 
Co. A catalog of safety clothing, appli- 
ances, etc.; well illustrated and indexed. 
Printer, Marbridge Printing Co.; binder 
(Swing-O-Ring), Sloves Mechanical 
Binding Co.; stock, Warren’s Coated; 
cover, Marco Cover, silk screened. 

“INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND INSTI- 
TUTIONAL Progects” (134 pp., 101,” x 
7%"); sponsor, Lockwood Greene En- 
gineers, Inc. A testimonial book based 
upon buildings and other projects de- 
signed and built by the sponsor. Printer, 
Charles Francis Press; binder (Plastic), 
Brewer-Cantelmo; stock, Warren’s Cum- 
berland Gloss; cover, Croydon heavy- 
weight cover. 

Catatoc (134 pp. 10%” x 7%"); 
sponsor, Avon Products, Inc. A particu- 
larly well designed and executed speci- 
men. Printer, Ogden Printing Co.; 
binder, Trade Bindery; stock, Dill & Col- 
lins enamel; cover, Payne-Jones leather- 
ette. 


to H.R.H. 


“A Report ON THE BAHAMAS AND 
Brurnr” (72 pp., 10” x 1314”). A report 


PRINTERS AND 


BINDERS 


By Herbert J. Stoeckel 


to the Duke of Windsor on the resources 
of these islands, by Marion B. Carstairs, 
noted resident of Whale Cay. Only a 
few copies were made; that presented 
to the Duke was bound in handtooled 
leather and enclosed in a matching slip 
case. Printer, William E. Rudge Sons; 
binder, James MacDonald; stock, hand- 
made Arnold text; cover, blue linen- 
finish cloth. 

“Tue Canpnie” (16 pp., 4144” x 614”); 
sponsor, Woman’s Press. A_ keepsake, 
one of a series issued annually during the 
Christmas season by this division of the 
Y.W.C.A. Printer and binder, John B. 
Watkins Co.; stock, Warren’s Old Style; 
cover, Economy cover and Arak ash- 
white wrap. 

“TexTiLe Frser Attias” (100 pp., 9” x 
12%”); sponsor, American Wool Hand- 
book Co. A _ technical data book of 
photos and other information helpful to 
the wool industry. Printer, Barnes 
Printing Co.; binder (Cerflex), Sloves 
Mechanical Binding Co; stock, West- 
vaco Stirling; cover, Tu“check. 

“Letrers oF PerTer BrRINKERHOFF 
TuHorRNE” (120 pp., 614” x 934”); a keep- 
sake. Sponsored by a parent in memory 
of his deceased son. Printer, Triggs 
Color Printing Co.; binder, Vail-Ballou; 
stock, Utopian Deckle; cover, Beau Bril- 
liant Cover, cloth spine. 

“Hearty in Action” (66 pp., 514” x 
81,”); sponsor, Exercycle Corp. 
medical thesis on the value of exercise 
in health—a combination sales presenta- 
tion and technical data book. Printer, 
Carey Press Corp.; binder, George Mc- 
Kibbin & Son; stock, Warren’s Bulking 
Book; cover, Old Spanish cover, Inter- 
laken cloth spine. 


rationed now 


“CorFEE FROM Puerto Rico” (62 pp., 
5,” x 734”): sponsor, Puerto Rican 
Dept. of Agriculture & Commerce. Copies 
of this behind-the-scenes book were spe- 
cially stamped for President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Congressmen, and others, and 
eventually for coffee dealers, importers, 
ete. Printer, M. & D. Danon Co.; binder, 
Sendor Bindery; stock, Warren’s Cum- 
berland Gloss; cover, brown suede finish 
paper. 

“Frep J. Mrizrer” (40 pp. 514” x 
81/,”); sponsor, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. A keepsake and 
memorial volume about a deceased and 
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Wartime 


Adhesive Service 


y 
ROUTINE CALLS: With many of our Service Engineers 


now in military or Government positions, and others handicapped 
by restrictions on gasoline, tires, etc., routine calls will be minimized. 






However, our service to you will always be our first concern. If you 
will let us know when you need help or service, we will see that a 
capable man is available to you on short notice. 





DELIVERIES: These take longer today. Please watch your 
stocks and order well in advance. Also, if possible, increase the size 
of individual orders. 


CONTAINERS: Larger unit packages not only save money and 
floor space, but help relieve the container shortage. Please send back 
all returnable containers to us, properly coopered, as soon as empty. 
Note, too, that some types of containers are no longer available. 


PRIORITIES: If you have, or can obtain, a preference rating 
applicable to the products we furnish, please extend it with your 
orders, and give us the proper symbols. We must have these so that 











we, in turn, can protect our requirements of chemicals and other raw 
materials, maintenance supplies, transportation facilities, etc. which 


are necessary to our operation, and hence to our ability to serve you. 
Your full cooperation will help us to help you. 
7 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


DIVISION OF 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
820 Greenwich Street, New York 
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well-loved member. Printer, Marbridge 
Printing Co.; binder, J. F. Tapley Co.; 
stock, American Eggshell; cover, Lin- 
weave text. 

“CONFIDENTIAL Report” (156 pp., 83/,” 
x 114”); sponsor, Research Division of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute. A 
technical data report on the wartime 
status of the industry and business con- 
ditions in it. Printer, Canterbury Print- 
ing Co.; binder, John Gettler; stock, 
Warren’s Cumberland Gloss; _ cover, 
Strathmore Rhododendron. 

“Worps in War” (24 pp. 11144” x 
814,"); sponsor, Scripps Howard News- 
papers. A sales presentation built around 
the writers and reporters covering the 
war news for the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram. Printer, Longacre Press; binder, 
Tauber’s Bindery; cover and text stock, 
Warren’s Cumberland Gloss, 

“A PERMANENT CareEER” (200 pp., 9” 
x 12”); sponsor, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co. An instruction book in the 
form of a manual for recruiting new 
agents. Printer, Caxton Press; binder 
(loose-leaf), Tower Bros.; stock, Fra- 
opaque offset. 

“THe Invapers” (24 pp., 20” x 133”) ; 
sponsor, Twentieth Century Films. A 
sales presentation for this popular war 
drama. Printer, Pace Press; binder, 
Russell-Rutter, stock, Cantine’s enamel; 
cover, Dill & Collins Multicolor. 


POTPOURRI Now that we're 
warmed up to the subject, we want 
to get a couple of comments off our 
chest. Recently there came to our 
desk a booklet very neatly bound in 
Wire-O, with silvered (pre-war) cov- 
ers, entitled “How to Plan Your 
Wedding.” We're past all that now, 
but we admit we got excited over the 
bookvertising possibilities of this 
check-list of things the bride should 
or must do before the big day in 
orange blossoms. A real hustler in 
this book business could make up a 
pretty slick-looking keepsake job for 
a manufacturer of silverware, or 
some other product which would 
make the eyes of the bride—and the 
groom too—shine with delight. To- 
day, particularly, when so many war 
marriages are taking place! 

Jot down a note on this one for 
post-war consideration. Books on 
entertaining, formal and otherwise, 
for the hostess, will be an oppor- 
tunity for the business hunter of that 
period. For the time being of course, 
and for a while after the war, Grade 
A gracious entertaining is and will 
be passé, but it will come back, and 
the firm who can offer a helpful book 
on the subject, at the same time 
gently plugging their product, will 
be able to rake in some cash from 
sales promoted by such a book. 

Why hasn’t someone brought out 
a really good bookvertising textbook 
on furniture? Something that would 
help one tell the sheep from the 
goats, and the lemons from the 
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A REPORT 


Criterion 


.Cornered by testimonial, textbook, technical data, and behind-the- 
scenes specimen, a de luxe report rests upon its insular dignity 


oranges. There have been a flock of 
booklets issued on the subject, but 
only one small book that we know of. 
During the war, a manufacturer of 
fine furniture could use such a book 
to help his customers out by teach- 
ing them good maintenance rules and 
a knowledge of good furniture. 


ADD POTPOURRI Perhaps we 
haven’t emphasized enough the fact 
that bookvertising books are fre- 
quently an annual affair. For an ex- 
ample, let’s look at the record of the 
Coca-Cola flower arranging books. 
Volume 3 of that series, “Homes 
And Flowers,” was released last 
spring at the opening of the Inter- 
national Flower Show, and like its 
two predecessors, has been welcomed 
with open arms by millions of Ameri- 
can flower-lovers—and Coca-Cola 
fans. Volume I of the series, “Flow- 
er Arranging—A Fascinating Hob- 
by” was distributed to more than 
one and a half million persons, while 
volume II of the same title, was well 
ahead of that record recently. 

While we’re on the subject of edi- 
tions, we want to pass on a few other 
potent facts. The “Handbook of 
Culvert & Drainage Practice,” one 
of those topflight technical data books 
we described in these columns not 
very long ago, was also published in 
a Spanish edition back in 1939 for 
circulation in Spanish-speaking coun- 


tries throughout the world. We can 
only hint at the production problems 
they faced in securing an accurate 
translation of text and conversion of 
tables into the metric system, but you 
can bet they were plenty. For a num- 
ber of years, the amount of techni- 
cal data on American products avail- 
able in those countries was more re- 
markable for its paucity than any- 
thing else. That field is even more 
ripe for development now that so 
much Américan machinery and meth- 
ods have been sent into action in the 
lands of our Southern neighbors. 

Publishers’ editions are another 
branch of bookvertising in which 
some record-breaking achievements 
have been made. A year or so ago, 
J. B. Lippincott undertook for Gen- 
eral Electric the publication of “Men 
and Volts.” By last May over 20,000 
copies of the book had been sold, 
including several thousand to G.E. 
employees at a dollar a copy, and 
everybody is happy. 

Now that we've given voice to 
our feelings on these things, we'll 
creep back into our pigeonhole. But 
before we go, we want to remind 
you that in December we'll hold our 
regular monthly bookvertising re- 
view with current specimens of this 
fascinating business. The following 
month we'll resume our series of 
“how to do ’ems” with an article on 
the preparation of instruction books. 
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os more we see an outstanding bookbinding job; Swift can furnish a gold on which you can 
once more we see stamping with Swift genuine depend for positive, clean-cut, stamping. 


Gold Leaf. The Statesmen’s Year-Book is bound with Your work will not only be outstanding in 


stipple-grain coated cloth, requiring unusual cutting craftsmanship, but it will be easier to produce. 
qualities of the genuine sized gold. All you need do, when planning your next job, 


In connection with satisfactory anchorage we should like 'S talk it over with a Swift representative. 
to point out Swift’s constant research work with ad- Wi ee 
hesives. No matter which type of binding you select, 

M. SWIFT & SONS, INC. @ to LOVE LANE, @ HARTFORD, CONN. @ BRONZE AND ALUMINUM LEAF 
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‘There was an unconcealed air of excitement among the gals 
of the N.Y. office of National Adhesives when we coasted in 
the other morning. A little coaxing elicited the reason: newly 
appointed ensigns Carrott R. Keim and ArrHuur J. Matcomson 
of the technical service department, and JouHn A. FEATHER 
of the textile research laboratory, had just stopped in to 
say “so long,” on their way to Navy. (Those uniforms are 
pretty neat.) 

On the same visit we learned that National’s president, 
Frank K. Greenwatt, had just been elected a director of 
the American Management Assn. 


we pees 


Doc Webster’s invaluable tome tells us that a chameleon 
is a most unusual animal capable of changing its color. That’s 
why, we readily understand, Springfield Coated Paper Corp., 
Camden, N. J., has named its new line of Leatherette cover 
paper “Chameleon.” 

The line is so made that hot die stamping produces an at- 
tractive 2-tone effect without ink. This results from certain 
chemical ingredients cleverly concealed within the paper. Just 
the thing, Jonn J. Ketty, Springfield’s manager says, for 
book covers where an imitation leather effect in 2 tones is de- 
sired. The papers are coated on 24 x 36—70/500 kraft and 
stocked in 26” and 30” width rolls, and are also available on 
heavy weight kraft, 24 x 36—150/500. Handled through Spring- 
field distributors, the Chameleon line is obtainable in a wide 
color range, in such embossing designs as Old Spanish, Le- 
vant, and Skytogen, and in special shades. Besides the 
leather-like surfaces, Springfield also stresses the durability 
and waterproof qualities of the line. Want a sample book? 
If so, write Kelly. 


— Ve 


While making a quick survey of new processes in the indus- 
try, we stopped in at Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co., 
30 E. 20th St.. N.Y.C., where we were shown a new substitute 
for lamination. “Liquid Plate.” 

When priorities on laminating materials became effective, 
we were told, many laminators were forced to bow out of the 
picture. But Mor-Gan fortunately was able to produce a 
substitute process which is considered excellent. It has 
virtually all the features of lamination, its high gloss surface 
can be wiped clean when soiled, it is guaranteed not to peel, 
and is lower in price. 

M. Morgan told us that they have been fortunate in doing 
a large volume of work in jackets, covers, catalogs, and dis- 
play signs for PocketBooks, Inc., and other publishers and 
printers. Many times, they added, the samples submitted 
showed better results than their clients had anticipated as 
possible with a liquid. 

Just as we were handing this to the printer, Mor-Gan called 
to say that the firm has developed a second process, even lower 
in cost, titled “L.Q. No. 86.” Anyone asking for samples will 
get them gratis and without obligation. 


oe ve 


Every time we visit Tauber-Tube Binding, 200 Hudson St., 
N.Y.C., we find that Rupoten Tavser has been in his research 
laboratory again and developed a new plastic mechanical bind- 





Tauber Ring-Bar 
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ing to round out the versatile Tauber line. ‘The latest is 
Tauber Ring-Bar, a loose-leaf device designed primarily for 
popular-priced merchandise. Combining a cardboard base with 
the ring-bar, the base can either be glued or eyeletted to the 
backbone. If the customer wants to swank it a bit, Tauber 
provides an all-plastic case with the same ring-bar principle. 

We remember when Tauber made his plastic binding debut 
5 years ago with the still popular Tauber-Tubes; then the 
plant was located in the old Journal Bldg., down on William 
St. Now the line, which is growing as rapidly as the Dionne 
quints, comprises, besides Ring-Bar and Tauber-Twist, Double- 
L, (also loose-leaf), Multi-Rings, and Royal Binding Rings. 

Another important addition is in the offing, we understand. 
The entire line, ready for insertion, is being offered on a 
free license basis—or first come, first served. Lew Nacnop, 
former BsBP scribe, is sales promotion manager and is 
chock-full of owiish erudition on plastics and their relation to 
bookbinding of today and tomorrow. 


we cons 


Few, EVEN OF THE cognoscenti, KNOW THAT THE DADDY OF THE 
Péerless Roll Leaf Co. is no less than Harry H. Srraus, the 
chemurgic marvel. Straus, in case you’re interested, has 
broken the European cigarette paper monopoly that for so 
many years sat on the chest of the U. S. cigarette industry. 

We got the story at a recent social get-together of the 
Peerless high command. Present were Wit11am F. Grup, 
chairman of the board; C. A. Lypecxer, president; Witu1am J. 
Boyp, vice-president in charge of sales; A. M. WickwirE Jr., 
treasurer; and At Mors, Peerless’ maestro of public relations. 
The occasion was a little informal celebration of Bill Boyd’s 
25th anniversary with Peerless, of which more anon. 

According to a now rare brochure in the Peerless archives, 
in the days before World War I there was located at 216 
West 18th St., Manhattan, the Boucher Cork Co., whose presi- 
dent was Harry Straus. He was then as now a prominent 
figure in the tobacco industry, supplying practically all the 
cigarette paper, cork and gold-tipping material used in this 
country, as well as many special cigarette-tipping machines. 
The gold-tipping materials came from Europe; for years Ger- 
many monopolized the business. The war immediately cut off 
this source of supply. 

In 1914 Straus and Grupe, then Boucher’s development en- 
gineer, set out to perfect an American process for placing 
a film of metal on a roll of their paper, which later would 
be pasted on a cigarette. (Those were the days when gold- 
tipped cigarettes, the last word in swank, enjoyed a consider- 
able sale.) 

“Engaged in this work, a bit of this product fell into the 
hands of a practical stamper, who suggested the possibility 
of using a similar material for hot die stamping,” the Peer- 
less account relates. “A survey of the stamping industries 
showed a tremendous demand for such material. 

“Then followed years of experimentation, the repeated con- 
struction of machines to produce the leaf, indefatigable chemi- 
cal research, and—finally—a workable leaf was produced.” 
Peerless estimates that it cost over $100,000 to produce its 
first roll of successful stamping leaf. 

In 1916 “Peerless Leaf” was put on the market by Straus’s 
company. It was soon seen that roll leaf was a business in 
itself and the Peerless Roll Leaf Co. was incorporated 
October 11, 1918 to manufacture and sell’ the product and 
the devices necessary for applying it. At first opposition 
and sales resistance were encountered among some stampers, 
who preferred the old method of stamping with flat leaf. A 
lot of missionary work was necessary. But soon the manifest 
advantages of roll leaf stamping became apparent, both to 
employing bookbinders and to their stamping departments. 
Roll leaf stamping was here to stay. 

The growth of the Peerless Roll Leaf Co. has reflected 
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C&P PRINTING 
MACHINERY... 


Weed 
ODAY, we are producing 
100% for government needs. 


We intend to keep at it until 


peace returns. 


When that day comes the 
printing equipment shown here 


will be available to you again. 





But it will be better than ever 





—advanced in construction and 
design, and with increased ver- 


satility in meeting the demand 





for profitable printing produc- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, we suggest that you 






keep your present equipment 
in top-notch condition. Inspect 
it frequently; lubricate it prop- 






erly; maintain it carefully; re- 







place worn parts promptly; and 
anticipate any need for repair 
parts well in advance so that 


you will lose no time when 
















repairs are needed. In_ this 
conservation of equipment, 
your C&P dealer will gladly 


give you his advice and sug- 






gestions. 









































THe CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Printing Presses and Paper Cutters. 





that demand. The first Peerless factory was a tiny one—with 
just a couple of employees—on 17th St., Manhattan, and then 
in 1923, the company moved to 40th St. Even the latter com- 
modious quarters proved ‘inadequate and in 1929, Peerless 
moved to its present modern plant in Union City, N. J. Until 
World War II Peerless had its own factory in England and 
sold all over the world. A western office is maintained in 
Chicago at 608 S. Dearborn St., and a branch office in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at 552 Massachusetts Ave., besides sales repre- 
sentatives in various parts of the country. 

We have mentioned missionary work, and here is where 
Bill Boyd enters the Peerless picture. Bill had been in the 
printing and gold-stamping business in N.Y.C. for 20 years. 
Grupe, who was busy with Straus’s tobacco industry activities, 
early in 1917 turned over to Boyd the job of marketing roll 
leaf and the Peerless line of roll leaf feeder devices. “I offi- 
cially joined the Boucher organization September 4, 1917,” 
Bill told us. “And since I was the first to work exclusively 
for the newly formed Boucher roll leaf division—which later 
became the Peerless Roll Leaf Co., Inc.—that makes me the 
veteran Peerless employee.” 

The “practical stamper” mentioned earlier in the story was 
Frank Grady, then head of the Grady Bookbinding Co., na- 
tionally known N.Y.C. edition binder, and today publishers’ 
contact man for The Cornwall Press. Grady was retained by 
Peerless in an advisory capacity. Teaming up, Boyd and 
Grady had selling experiences that deserve a book all by 
themselves. 

“When I look back at the early days and compare them 
with today, there has been a 1000% improvement,” Boyd 
commented. “The roll leaf principle is now accepted every- 
where. It has demonstrated its value as a time- and money- 
saver. And more important developments are still to come.” 

In 1928 Peerless’ present “high command” bought control 
of the company from Straus. Grupe, who has been the 
chemical and mechanical genius behind all the early develop- 
ment of Peerless roll leaf and mechanical feeding devices, 
now serves as chairman of the board. 


Bay State \ 


a ol 


Bay State Threads — strong, 
smooth, uniform, defect-free — 
are ideal for wartime duty. For 
the Manufacturer, they mean 
speedier production. For the 
Government, they mean long 
service. For the Fighting Man, 
they mean the equipment that 
will help him win, The Bay State 
line is complete — the right 
type, size, and shade to meet 
VT-276B specifications. Call our 
nearest representative for tech- 
nical advice and prompt service. 





BAY STATE THREAD WORKS 


SPRINGFIELD Established 1902 MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Atlanta Cincinnati Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 

Gloversville, N. Y. Brockton, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. 2-A 
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C. A. Lydecker joined the company in 1924, as assistant 
sales manager, in 1936 became general manager, and in 1940 
was elected president. 

A. M. Wickwire Jr. joined the organization in 1921 and has 
played an important role in development of the Peerless line, 
especially the presses. He is vice-president and treasurer, 
having held the latter position since the present group took 
control in 1928. 

William J. Boyd is vice-president and secretary and is 
in charge of sales. 

The advertising for this company is handled by A. A. Morse 
of Morse & Morse, and Al is also in charge of the company’s 
Publishers’ Service Division at 8 West 40th St., N.Y.C. 


eo cas 

Want to brush up on your graphic-arts Spanish? Then 
write to Camden Ink & Color Co., Camden, N. J., for their 
latest “Specimen Prints of Inks.” It has evidently been 
planned for both U. S. and Latin- American markets, as, be- 
sides having eye-caressing illustrations in color, it is replete 
with such mellifluent below-the-Rio Grande phrases as muy 
bueno (very good); bonancible (fair); falto (poor); opaco 
(opaque); transparante (transparent); barnizable (varnish- 
able). Comprendo, seitor? 

And if you’re interested in offset, send for Camden’s “Off- 
set Inks” specimen book, which shows the inks used effectively 
on Warren’s Offset Enamel, Crocker-McElwain’s De Vinne 
Opaque, and Champion’s Wedgwood Coated Offset. 


pees we 


Ever since gas rationing became nationwide, we’ve been 
using our old magic carpet. A bit slow and slightly un- 
predictable but it gets you there—and you don’t need an A 
card. So it happened that we soared into Norwalk, Conn., 
en route to Boston, and stopped in to see A. Broapmeyer of 
John McAdams § Sons. Besides giving us some swell tips on 
conservation of ruling machines, he informed us the plant was 
going full blast making precision tool machines for thread 
hobbing, profiling, and shell-case making machines, besides 


PEERLESS high command: Messrs. 
Lydecker, Wickwire, Boyd and Grupe. 


submarine generator bases, etc. Nevertheless, they’re taking 
care of all their old customers when repair and replacement 
parts are needed. 

oe Ce 

Grorce M. Simmons, one of the deans of the bookbinding 
adhesive industry, died suddenly at his Brooklyn home, 
October 26. His broad experience in the adhesive industry, 
and in bindery adhesive problems in particular, found its 
major outlet in his service as vice-president and director of 
National Starch Products, Inc. 

Simmons was first in the employ of Stein, Hall & Co., which 
he left to form his own company, General Adhesives Corp. 
Later he formed the outstanding Canadian adhesive firm of 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., merging it with National Adhesives 
in 1926. He also organized the British and Dutch branches of 
the corporation. Besides being known for his close knowledge 
of the industry and his encouragement of his assistants, he 
was recognized for his work in photography and ichthyology. 
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TAUBER “DOUBLE L” 
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TRIPLE THANKS 10 TAUBER! 


New York, N. Y., Thanksgiving, 1942.—“So far as book- 
binding and the war are concerned, we binders have 3 
important things to be thankful for this Thanksgiving 
Day,” a leading bookbinder said on a recent visit to 


ee 

“First, it’s most fortunate that Rudolph Tauber 
years ago started experimenting in the unexplored realm 
of plastics. The result is the most complete line of 
plastic bookbinding devices in the world today. 

“Second, the Tauber-Tube Research Laboratory is at 
the service of any binder. Samples and dummies are 
free. 


200 Hudson Street 


NOVEMBER, 1942 





“Third, in varied diameters and attractive colors, 
ready for insertion, Tauber Bindings are available on 
g 
a free license basis. 


“There’s Tauber-Twist*, the new twist for better book- 
bindings; Double-L and Ring-Bar, the latest loose-leaf 
innovations, and also Tauber-Tubes, Tauber Multi-Rings, 
and Tauber Royal Binding Rings. With these to choose 
from, the binder’s war production problems fly out of 
the window.” 





*U. S. Patent granted Sept. 17, 1942. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 


WOrth 4-5621-2-3-4-5 


New York City 
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Cohesion and 


Adhesion ... 


Cohesion is the force that unites 
molecules of the same material. Two 
flat surfaces of marble pressed closely 
together will lift each other by co- 
hesion. 


Adhesion is the joining together of 
different types of molecules through a 
natural affinity between them. Water 
clings to glass by adhesion. 

A good glue for any purpose must 
have cohesion—the power to cling to- 
gether in its own mass for proper cov- 
ering and flow; and adhesion—the 
power to cling to the object it contacts 
and provide the tack and viscidity for 
firm amalgamation. The most exact- 
ing kind of flexible glue to manufac- 
ture is roller composition. It must 
remain permanently flexible whether 
the rollers are to be used three months 
or ten years; it must be non-warping, 
as a warped roller could not be ad- 
justed in the press; it must be strongly 
cohesive to withstand the varying 
speeds of the machine, and instantly 
adhesive to pick up the ink at the 
fountain and carry it to the type form. 

This experience in making flexible, 
non-warping, cohesive, and adhesive 
glues extending over a period of 
eighty-five years, is incorporated in the 
STAR flexible, non-warp, and cover- 
ing glues, padding compositions, li- 
quid glues and pastes. Only carefully 
tested glue, glycerine, and other in- 
gredients are used. There are no in- 
ferior materials used in their manu- 
facture. The Star glues and pastes 
have an exceptionally high solid 
content, 

The Star line includes every type of 
glue and paste used in the Book Pro- 
duction Industry; and all carry the 
Bingham guarantee of quality well 
known to that industry since 1849. 


Bingham Brothers Co. 


(founded 1849) 


One good glue on hand is 
worth Three on the Way. 


406 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 
521 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
131 Colvin Street, Baltimore, Md. 
980 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








BOOKS AND DAVEY BOARD Between the dra- 
matic end sheets of “100 Years of Books”, there is packed a 
fascinating collection of historical brevities which have been 
coincidental with the development of bookbinding and book 
publishing, together with an equally instructive and dramatic 
account of the growth of many of the factors which have 
brought those industries to their present peak. Skilfully wov- 
en into the tale is the history of the book’s sponsor, The 
Davey Co., Jersey City, N. J., long famous for its binders 
board. As its title indicates, the book commemorates the cen- 
tennial of The Davey Co., whose story was related in Feb- 
ruary B«BP. 

Actually, “100 Years of Books”, in its spruce format, is 
more than an anniversary book. From the standpoint of 
typography and design—the work of the author, Frank Romer 
—and of presswork and binding, it is a physical example of 
the high state which book manufacture has reached in the 
present era. It is further a concise monograph on the making 
of binders board, thanks to its series of excellent photographs 
of processes and equipment, which will doubtless satisfy 
curiosity over the production of a major element of book- 
making. This book will long retain its importance among those 
produced by the industry which it chronicles. 


MEETINGS IN BOSTON The Pamphlet Binders Division, 
Graphic Arts Institute of Mass., Oct. 29 at the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Program: Chairman Joseph S. Wesby (J. S. 
Wesby & Sons) gave a short resume of the OPA release on 
price control in the printing industry, and of the Wage 
Stabilization Order, followed by a joint discussion and clari- 
fication of both with Secretary Alcid H. Simmons, and a 
general discussion of labor conditions. 

Bookbinders Guild, Boston, October 29, at the Parker 
House. Program: William J. Marsh (Ginn & Co.) for 40 years 
Guild treasurer, was elected honorary member. Speaker of the 
evening was Judge Joseph Zottoli, discussing “The Relation- 
ship of Alcoholism to Crime.” Rolf H. Martens ( Publishers’ 
Book Bindery) was elected a new member. President C. B. 
Fleming presided. 
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TRADE BINDERS SET MEETING DATE The bali 
is about to roll! What for many years past was scathingly 
referred to as a pipe dream, is about to become a reality. 
Members of the Trade Binders National Association Commit- 
tee were to meet with chairman pro tem, J. Raymond Tiffany, 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, N.Y.C., the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 16, and in Chicago later in the month, to take the first 
steps toward putting into concrete form the aims and sugges- 
tions made by binders all over the country. Representative 
bindery heads from such widely scattered places as Cedar 
Rapids, San Diego, Milwaukee, and Montgomery, Ala., were 
scheduled to review the proposed organization’s methods, plan, 
and procedure. 

It is expected that from these conferences there will emerge 
one of the most forward-looking programs trade binders have 
ever ventured. The move is of particular importance in view 
of the national emergency and the part the trade and pamphlet 
binder can do in aiding the nation win the war. 


“ENOUGH” WIRE Wire manufacturers are virtually 
unanimous in their estimate that there will be enough stitching 
wire in the next year or so for “normal” usage. But they 
agree also on the flatly expressed belief that this is only a 
hope. Some are continuing their practice of discouraging new 
customers. In general, most are discovering that even AA-1 
won't get them the steel from which to make the wire. Only 
binders’ orders rated A-l-a or higher are being entered, and 
wire manufacturers may soon require them to furnish AA-5 
or higher ratings. In fact bookbinders are asked to file PD-1A 
applications with the WPB, asking for such rating. 

While up to now some manufacturers have been able to 
supply wire with a tin-lead coating mixture, most are furnish- 
ing only “liquor finished” wire, costing roughly a cent per 
pound less than tinned wire, but much more subject to rust, 
despite its somewhat brassy color. Galvanized wire, priced 
the same as tinned, may be made available. 


Most producers evince a slight hint of optimism about the 


future of the wire situation after the first of the year, but 


TO OUR PATRONS IN THE 
BOOKBINDING TRADE 


Our plant is busy with wartime work 
for Uncle Sam, turning out Metal 
Working Machines for Profiling, 
Thread Milling and Cartridge Case 
Machines. Because of this we will 
not be able to supply NEW machin- 
ery for the trade. We ask your in- 
dulgence while we do our part to 
help win the war. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—REPAIRS and REPLACEMENTS 


We can promptly replace 





PEN RULING 
parts or render our ex- MACHINES 
. . . ING 
pert service in doing re- eee ieee 
pair work. Maintain your PAGING MACHINES 
; PAPER PILE 
plant at maximum pro- FEEDERS 
. ; ROLL FEEDERS 
duction by keeping your LAY Seuss 


@ BOOKBINDING 


present equipment run- TOOLS 


ning efficiently, 





WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS Inc. 
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BUY MORE WAR STAMPS AND BONDS 
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How would YOU do it? 


Here’s how you can win a 


$5 WAR STAMP! 


It's easy! Write us a letter describing YOUR way of 
solving a typical pamphlet binding problem. Perhaps 
you had a folding job that called'for hand work, but 
you didn’t have enough workers, or a stitching job with- 
out enough wire on hand to complete it. Pick out one 
of your problems, explain how you handled it in a letter 
to us, and we do the rest. For each letter used, the 
writer gets a $5 War Stamp. (Your name withheld if you 
prefer.) 


For publication in December, we must have your letter 
by November 27. Address the Aid-the-Trade Editor, 
BooksinpING & Book Propuction, 50 Union Square, 


New York, N. Y. 


(Employers and foremen: Aid the Trade — contribute 
YOUR experiences, and post this announcement!) 





declare that undoubtedly the amount available will be less, 
and considerably more paper work and resourcefulness will 
be needed in order to get it. Meanwhile deliveries are running 
from 3 to 6 weeks behind orders. All in all, it looks as if 
binders will take their liquor and like it. 

As we went to press, word was received that a directive 
fixing a maximum number of stitches for various types of 
work, would shortly be issued by WPB. Such a regulation 
would do much to clarify a confused situation. 








What types of 
printed jobs will the 
Sterling Toggle Hook 
and Semi-Steel Base 
System handle? 


There’s no end 
to the variety of jobs 
it will handle more 
economically and 
dependably! 


HD Dozens of accessories, many exclusive with the 
Sterling Toggle Hook and Semi-Steel Base System, in- 
crease its efficiency to a point far beyond that of the 
ordinary patent base. Present Sterling users . . . 
commercial, label, folding box, book, publication, form 
and envelope printers . . . are producing precision jobs 
at bigger profits . . . with Sterling. Write today for 
further information concerning this versatile system. 


gi 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPAN 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNAT 





23 East 26th Street, New York City @ 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
| a ae 


POST DIAMETER 
-240” 





bus: 

Here’s good news for manufacturers of scrapbooks, 
photo albums, ete. Available for immediate delivery 
are black plastic telescopic eyelets in three sizes. Eye- 
lets in crystal and ivory color can be made on order. 
Present users find them superior to metal types. Light 
in weight, durable, sleek finish will not chip. 


Samples and price information on request. 
Distributed by 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 
50 East 21st Street; New York, N. Y. 
The Luckett Loose Leaf, Limited 
11 Charlotte St., Toronto, Ont. 
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BROOK ST. CLINTON, MASS. 








1844 1942 
Faster Production 


Cuts Unit Costs 





No. 2 
Roll Feeder and Inserter and Layboy 


Exclusive Hickok Features 
Speed Up Disc Ruling 


Disc Ruling Machine With 


% Sturdy construction of Roll Cut-off Feeder 
makes heavy duty cutting possible. 

% Automatic Inserter feeds stock from below 
and will hold a supply of paper sufficient for 
a normal day’s run. 

% Corrugating feature of Layboy prevents paper 
buckling at high speed. 

% Rear Gate on Layboy allows paper removal 
without disturbing oncoming sheets. 

The above features and many others allow the operator 

to produce more work of a better quality than any 


other Disc Ruling Machine. Manufactured in two sizes 
to take paper up to 38 and 43 inches wide 


Write for Catalogues 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFC. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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No xew WPB acrions wHicu 
| would drastically affect the industry were announced during 
|the past month. In general, book manufacturers and binders 
| were left to deal with their major problem of labor supply 
| and the relatively minor one of conforming to existing regula- 
| tions. These, except for the increasing scarcities of some ma- 
| terials, have not inflicted any great hardship upon the trade. 
| Below we summarize the past month’s modifications of the 
| status of various supplies and services essential to the graphic 
arts. 
APPOINTMENTS W. G. Chandler of Scripps-Howard 
|has been appointed Chief, Printing & Publishing Branch, in 
| place of George A. Renard who has retired. E. W. Palmer 
| remains as Deputy Chief. 

D. B. Fell, formerly of Miehle Ptg. Press & Mfg. Co., has 
succeeded Herbert W. Blomquist as Chief of the Machinery 
| & Equipment Section of the Branch. 
| Among members of the newly appointed Pyroxylin & Venyl 
| Coated Paper & Fabric Industry Committee are: L. E. Car- 
| penter (L. E. Carpenter Co.), Robert A. Harper (Holliston 
| Mills), G. M. Jackson (Western Shade Cloth Co.), J. C. Lipp- 
|}mann (Textileather Corp.), F. J. McCormick (Permatex Fab- 
| rics Corp.), and J. K. Weidig (Zapon-Keratol). 
| CLOTH  Pyroxylin-impregnated and -coated materials, in- 
| cluding the C-1 grade used in textbooks, are becoming in- 
| creasingly hard to secure. 
| INK DRUMS Since inkmakers cannot secure new or used 
drums, they have been given permission to make a deposit 
| charge to insure return of empties. 





* =— we're on the job = x 
for Uncle Sam 


In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Ma- 
chines, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, 
Commercial Humidifiers, Punching, Round Cornering 
and Perforating Machinery of all kinds. Also Special 
Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our 
government. The only orders for our equipment we 
can accept are those carrying extremely high priori- 
ties. But when this fight is over we will again be 
ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 


~SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 Warren Avenue 





Portland, Maine 














Portland and Perfection 


Continuous Guard for 
making books flat-opening 
Carried in stock by 
Louis Dejonge & Co. 
Gane Brothers & Co. of 


New York, Inc. 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. 


The Holliston Mills 

J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
Perfection Book-Back Company 
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Are you ready? 


PD-1A Applicants can speed processing of applications by 
acompanying blank with a letter giving exact inventory, and 
consumption during 1941, 1942. 


PRIORITIES Amendments to P.R.’s 3 and 12 permit 
firms not operating under PRP to extend ratings for operating 
supplies in any month up to 10% of the cost of production 
material to which the same ratings are extended during the 
month. It removes the restriction on extensions only for such 
supplies as are actually consumed in processing. 


PAPER Keep in mind that 90-day inventory restrictions went 
into effect again on October 1. 


TRANSPORTATION W/PB is seeking to reduce cross 
hauling of finished products or raw materials as much as pos- 
sible. Shipments of books from plants in Chicago to publish- 
ers in N.Y.C. may yet be limited. Zoning, or the limitation of 
distribution of produce to an area relatively close to the pro- 
ducing point, may result in diversion of manufacturing orders 
among widely scattered plants. Each Industry Division of 
WPB has been asked to make recommendations. 

ODT is seeking to set up organized transportation plans for 
plants with 100 or more employees. Aim is to increase ride- 
sharing to save gas. 

Railroads are now prohibited from accepting for shipment 
any printed matter in freight cars not loaded to visible or 
marked weight capacity. Printers and publishers unable to 
comply at all times must seek individual exception. 

Certificates of War Necessity must be obtained by lessees of 
commercial trucks not later than November 25. The owner 





119 W. LAKE STREET 





NOVEMBER, 1942 





Chui 


e Fancy Leathers 
© Sayles Bookcloth 
e Kendall Mill Supers 


WHITE, SON COMPANY, INC. 


655 ATLANTIC AVE. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


Distributors of 


Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—Interlaken Mills Book Cloth— 
DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 
“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 
—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 


of the truck must also have a certificate in order to secure 
gasoline. Lessee’s certificate governs only the mileage per- 
mitted the truck. Booklets are available from ODT to aid in 
filling out the applications. 


WAGE CONTROL Individual salary adjustments may be 
granted by employers without securing prior WLB approval, 
on these grounds: individual promotions or reclassifications, 
individual merit increases with established rate ranges, opera- 
tion of an established plan of wage increases based up upon 
length of service, increased productivity under piecework or 
incentive plans, and operation of an apprentice or trainee 
system. However, no salary of more than $25,000 annually 
after deduction of taxes is permitted. 


WIRE All applications must be accompanied by a statement 
of (a) consumption during 1941, and during 1942 up to the 
end of last month for which records are complete, (b) existing 
inventory, and (c) substitution and conservation measures in 
practice. If more than one size is used, figures for all sizes 
must be given even if only one is ordered. (See page 41.) 


HEADS VAN-ROW Bryan G. Rowbottom is now sole 
owner of the Van-Row Folding Co., Los Angeles, and will 
henceforth operate the business under his own name. The 
firm was founded 15 years ago by John Vandenberg, who for 
the past 3 years was in partnership with Rowbottom, and 
has now retired to his ranch. Heretofore the firm has con- 
centrated on folding, but after January 1 it will expand into 
other bookbinding activities. 
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Presto! Hot Die Stamp Wookvinding research 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE 


Ar rue time oF my an- 
And See What Happens / nual report to the 1941 Convention, the book manufac- 
turing industry was already feeling the effect of a de- 
fense program which was taxing the efforts of all indus- 
try. After Pearl Harbor, the defense program changed 
gradually to an all-out effort which now sublimates our 
obtained by hot die stamping, every action toward a successful conclusion of the war. 
ales Ghassslean: Lainie & One year ago the book manufacturing industry, to- 
sa é' gether with many others, was diligently seeking substi- 
utility cover paper, both attractive tutes for materials which were becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain. Today our industry is rapidly reach- 
ing the point where available materials must be con- 
served in order that they may go farther. Though this 
conservation effort is vitally important now, it will be- 
ing designs. Special shades. See come even more so in the future. 
vour Chameleon distributor. However, before discussing conservation efforts, it is 
; fitting that we acknowledge the important and helpful 
assistance furnished the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
and its Research Division by the Government Printing 


° © Office. Our appreciation should also be extended to the 
Springfield Public Printer, Hon. A. E. Giegengack, for his special 


The rich leather-like surface, com- 
bined with the unique 2-tone effect 


and economical. Durable, water- 
proof. 


Wide range of colors and emboss- 
Write for sample book today. 


interest in our work. 


Coated Paper Corp. Under the research associate plan the Institute has 


carried on its varied research activities for more than 
Camden, N. J. 13 years in cooperation with the GPO. Because of the 


From an address delivered at the Annual Convention of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Hershey, Pa., October 23, 1942. 
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in time of war 


GPO’s splendid laboratory and manufacturing facilities 


and the experience of its practical men, we are able to 
examine and test materials under the most advantageous 
conditions. 


checking textbook specifications 


TesTING saAMPLEs of bookbinding materials for members 
of the Institute is an important phase of the Research 
Division’s activity, and more comprehensive and in- 
telligent use is being made of this service. In previous 
years samples were submitted mainly because of casual 
interest in their quality; now, many of the requests for 
tests indicate that the individual samples should conform 
with definite specifications. 

The adoption by 9 states of the Official Minimum 
Manufacturing Standards and Specifications for Text- 
books has emphasized the value and necessity of testing 
textbook materials for quality. In some instances, tests 
have shown that the samples submitted did not comply 
with the requirements, and this information served to 
protect the book manufacturer against the use of un- 
satisfactory materials. 

In my last annual report, mention was made of 60 
textbook titles having been submitted by the State of 
Mississippi for determination of their compliance with 
the Official Standards. A report of the results of the 


tests was forwarded to the Mississippi authorities. 
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J. L. SHOEMA 


1S S. 6th Street, 


By F. R. Blaylock 
BMI Research Associate 


Minor deviations were detected in several titles, and a 
few differences of a more serious nature. 

In connection with the operation of the Official Stand- 
ards plan, it should be mentioned that certain materials 
defined in those specifications are becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain. It is obvious that substitutes for many 
of these may be required in the near future. When the 
joint committee representing textbook manufacturers, 
textbook publishers, and State Boards of Education met 
last year, it reached the decision that issuance of orders 
or directives by the Federal Government affecting the 
quality of materials used in textbooks manufactured 
under State requirements would serve to revise imme- 
diately the official manufacturing specifications, without 
further action on the part of the joint committee or the 
State authorities. 

The order restricting the use of chlorine for bleaching 
paper is an example of such a directive. Another is the 
directive restricting the number of colors, sizes, grades, 
and basic weights of book paper which may be manu- 
factured. In some instances limitation orders affect 
quantity instead of quality, and the action of the joint 
committee regarding governmental directives does not 
apply. An example of this is the situation regarding 
stitching wire. The official manufacturing specifications 
require two wire stitches on all side-stitched textbooks. 
Stitching wire is still obtainable in limited amounts, but 
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BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


406 Pearl Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Black’ Decker. 


ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Thermostatic control brings glue up to 150° F. 
and maintains it at this correct temperature. 
Nichrome heating element sealed against moisture. 
Glue pot carefully machined to fit in water jacket, 
conserving heat. Write to: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., 760 Penna. Ave., Towson, Md. 
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| Penetrating Padding Glue 
is building Carbon Set work for binders. 


We have been making Flexible Glue for 
over forty years—and know how. 


Flexible Bindery Glue—Non Warp Glue 


ROBT. R, BURRAGE 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 




















Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 
Since 1936, the tried and proven special ad- 
hesive, to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 
We are available to come to your plant to in- 
struct how to build, sell, estimate, and manu- 
facture one-time carbon-set forms for service 
and price. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 
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CONSULTING ENCINEERING SERVICE 

| 816 Ferguson Ave. Dayton, Ohio 
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Try our special formula hot and cold padding 
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only under priority regulations. Even though it is diffi 
cult to obtain, two wire stitches must still be placed in 
side-stitched textbooks. 

The joint committees covered situations such as this 
by deciding that when a thorough investigation by the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, disclosed an inability on 
the part of industry to obtain necessary materials, a re- 
port of facts would be made to State Boards of Educa- 
tion, with a request for permission to substitute some 
other material of definite quality. It should be noted 
that, because of shortages in the grey-goods field, the 
Group C and C-1 fabrics are difficult to obtain. In 
anticipation of the unavoidable need of substitutes in 
the near future, it is suggested that a facts-finding 
committee be appointed to gather information about 
these and other shortages that may occur soon. 


pyroxylin adhesion 


IN MY LAST ANNUAL REPORT, mention was made of an 
investigation seeking to improve adhesion of end sheets 
to pyroxylin-treated surfaces, since changes in the types 
of plasticizers used in these fabrics in recent years had 
decreased the effectiveness of the non-warp glucose- 
glycol paste. Investigation disclosed that any one of 
3 chemical compounds combined with casing-in paste 
produced much better adhesion of end sheets to pyroxy- 
lin treated fabrics than the diethylene glycol previously 
used: butyl carbitol, Butyl Cellosolve, and dibutyl 
tartrate. 

However, information furnished by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., manufacturers of the first two com- 
pounds, indicated that their availability was restricted 
by war emergency requirements, practically their entire 
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. Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
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| Padding ¢ Special Covering Glue 
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ouptut going for that purpose. And information furn- 
ished by Commercial Solvents Corp. indicated that the 
manufacture of dibutyl tartrate had been discontinued 
principally because of an inability to secure tartaric 
acid. The situation regarding satisfactory solvents for 
pyroxylin finishes has since become even more aggra- 


vated, and we can hardly expect any improvement in the 
near future. (To be concluded) 


XMASTIME FOR GUILDSMEN You have to make ap- 
pointments in advance with members of the N. Y. Bookbinders 
Guild these days—they’re that busy both socially and in a 
business way. If you happened to see one of them dashing 
nadly for a Hudson Tube train on Saturday, November 14, 
he probably was on his way to the Guild junket through the 
Davey binders’ board mill in Jersey City. And as for De- 
cember 11, just mark that date in red on your calendar, for 
there’s going to be a mass exodus of Guildsmen to the Hotel 
Piccadilly for their annual and historic Christmas party. 
There is where you'll find the cream of the crop in edition 
bindery executives that evening. You have a mighty slim 
chance of finding one anywhere else, unless he’s sick in bed or 
was drafted. 

These coming events and a more current and pressing one— 
the problem of labor supply—were the chief topics of discus- 
sion at the October 14 meeting of the Guild at the Piccadilly. 
Many of the members reported increasing difficulties in se- 
curing help, and engaged in a lengthy discussion of the entire 
topic, including the possibility of hiring women for jobs in 
which men have reigned supreme. Henry Rubien (J. F. 
Tapley Co.) was elected to membership at this meeting. 

Complete details of the arrangement for the Christmas party 
were reported by Entertainment Chairman John Kelly at the 
November 11 meeting, but he refused to reveal all the surprises 
he has in store for the members and their guests from the 
supply houses. 


NEW TITLES The annual election of officers of American 
Book-Stratford Press, N.Y.C., held last month resulted in these 
changes: Louis Satenstein, chairman of the board; Sidney 
Satenstein, president; George Rittenhouse and A. J. Ammon, 
vice-presidents; and Emanuel Burstein, secretary. 

Chester Irwin, for the past five years assistant to S. D. 
MacLachlan, superintendent of the Athenaeum Press, Cam- 
bridge, has succeeded him in that position. Before his service 
with Ginn’s plant, Irwin was with the Scribner Press, N.Y.C., 
for 7 years. 

It’s now Leo V. Downey, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Boorum & Pease, big Brooklyn blankbook and loose-leaf 


thouse. Downey joined B-P 25 years ago, has been sales man- 


ager the past 4 years, and was advanced.to his new post a 
short while ago. 








Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of 
Sookbinding & Book Production, published "monthly at East Strouds- 

burg, Pa., for October Ist, 1942. 

State of New York, County ‘of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the county afore- 
said, personally appeared E. A. Freund, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is the Business Manager of 
Bookbinding & Book Production, and that the following is, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required bv the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
ae, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
ae and business manager are: Publisher, Bookbinding & Book Pro- 
duction, 50 Union S uare. N. Y. C.; Editor, David M. Glixon, 50 
Union Square, N. Y. ; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, E. 
A. Freund, 50 Union Square, | i AE 

2. That the owner is: E. A. Freund, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as fhey appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or ——— has any interest direct 
or seoeet in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 

er. 

t E. A. Freund, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1942 

(Seal) - Benjamin’ Berkowitz, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. No. 572. 

My commission expires March 30, 1944. 
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E ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
that we have greatly expanded our 
facilities for complete book manufac- 
turing at Scranton. Some of the equipment of the 
Camden plant has already been transferred, and 
additional equipment will be moved as rapidly as 
possible. Our standard of quality and service will 


be maintained. 


Che Maddon. Gratismen, Fnc. 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE *° NEW YORK CITY 


Executive Offices and Manufacturing Plant, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Cc 
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America in a World at War 

By Wm. B. Brown et al. 61/,%x9". $1.80 
Publisher: Silver Burdett Co. 
Manufacturer: Kingsport Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 12/13; 27x43 picas 
Stock: Cheltenham E.f. 
Cloth: Interlaken Arco 

deep blue 
Stamping: white ink 
Designers: Frederick Becker and (for 

cover) Norman Merritt 

A secondary text to equip children for 
life today—and every page breathes 
alertness and the accelerated tempo of 
1942. There is a certain amount of deco- 
ration, but it is uniform, light, never 
obnoxious—such as open stars on the 
cover and prelims, and the 36pt. Orplid 
open numerals that stand like brave 
flags over the sharp Gothic chapter titles. 
Sanserif legends and subtitles of varied 
weights are ideal for any book graced 
with pictographs and modern maps. 
Streamlining of photos is accomplished 
by bleeding them all, at sides and top or 
bottom, finishing off the fourth side 
cleanly with a heavy rule; the wide front 
margin accentuates the effect. Janson 
11/13 would be less dazzling than 12/13, 
hence more readable, and equally effec- 
tive for page appearance; it is the only 
flaw we find in a scintillating gem of 
schoolbook design. Our reproduction of 
the title page shows the happy blending 
of the Orplid title and open stars; the 
same face and solid stars in a well- 
balanced layout are opaquely stamped 
on the cover to execute a smart color 
scheme. 


Dyed Vellum, 


The Black Book of Poland 


Documentary. 6”x9”. $3 
Publisher: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 26x431% 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 
Cloth: Holliston Sharon Vellum, black 
Stamping: yellow ink 
Designer: Robert Josephy 

Stark and grim, this black cover, iden- 
tified on the spine in yellow Gothics, the 
top stained red. Clear and cold too is the 
title page—borderless, just 4 lines of 
Baskerville in suitable sizes (the imprint 
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line should have had less letterspacing, 
better wordspacing). Because an unre- 
lated boldface is used for emphasis in- 
stead of Baskerville .Bold, many pages 
degenerate into a_ sensationalism that 
emotionalizes the pages of a book whose 
entire aspect should be scientific. The 
main text, however, the front matter, all 
other display material, extracts, tables, 
appendices, index, etc., of this 628p. 
volume, are impeccably designed. This is 
apparent even when chapters are run one 
beneath the other, for adequate leading 
and margins cover a multitude of other 
typographic economies. The designer has 
dissolved the book’s formidable mass in 
a potent typographic solution that makes 
a tremendous document as readable as a 
popular biography. 


A Conrad Argosy 

By Joseph Conrad. 834”x1114”. $5 
Publisher: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 3912x521, 
Stock: Glatfelter wove, oyster white 
Cloth: spine, Bancroft Buckram, cream 
Stamping: Peerless green pigment rolls 

and genuine gold roll leaf 
Designer: A. P. Tedesco 

The book for the parlor table is with 
us again, and there is no pity for the 
average apartment dweller. On the other 
hand, if the old table books had been 
as handsome as the Conrad Argosy, they 
might never have fallen into disrepute. 
For this is merely first-class bookmaking 
in heroic size, with 2-column pages to 
make reading easier. The shelfback is 
almost severe, yielding the stage to the 
side papers: an impressionistic bleed 
marine illustration in blue and green by 
Hans Mueller, who did the woodcuts for 
the text. These consist of headpieces 
and tailpieces, a pictorial initial for each 
of the stories, and illustrations of va- 
rious sizes that have been artfully 
worked into the type pages. Janson is 
the ideal vehicle for Conrad, and in- 
cisive enough to balance the woodcuts. 
Nice touches: Bulmer halftitles and head- 
ings for the stories; CHAPTER ONE cen- 
tered beneath the story title, but the 
subsequent heads centered in the column, 





though in both cases the first text line 
is s.c; the poise of the page between the 
centered running head and the centered 


dropped folio. The magnificent title page 


is reproduced, but it’s only one leg of a 
delightful—if unduly ponderous—voyage. 


By Pan American Highway 
through South America 


By Herbert C. Lanks. 8”x11”. $5 


Publisher: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
Manufacturer: Van Rees Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/14; 30x49 
Stock: Warren’s #66, light natural 
Cloth: Keratol Booktex, green 
Stamping: chocolate brown ink 
Designer: publisher 

For the sake of the halftones, the type 
pages are as large as legibility permits, 
and nicely framed by their wide borders. 
The typography is straightforward, con- 
ventional, gaining spaciousness with recto 
chapter openings and chapter half-title 
pages, and a welcome bit of color by 
means of 3-line initials. But there is no 
attempt at atmosphere—that is left to 
the 80 photographs, printed 2 on each 
side of the enamel inserts. For the most 
part, the pictures bleed on 3 sides, and 
1%" of space is left between them for 
Granjon italic legends; the arrangement 
gives the illustrations full play. The 
triangular tint blocks are pointless as a 
cover design; one turns with apprecia- 
tion to the endpapers: Of cream stock, 
printed in warm red-brown, they pro- 
vide a map of South America in a bleed 
pictorial background that symbolizes the 
book in lively style. 


Economic Problems of War 

Ed. by G. A. Steiner. 53/,”x9". $3.50 
Publisher: John Wiley & Sons 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/14; 24x43¥/2 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 
Cloth: Bancroft Linen Finish, grey 
Stamping: glossy blue ink 
Designers: format, M. E. Lent; cover, 

A. C. Lowell 

A table of contents without any page 
numbers? Yes, because each chapter has 
its own set of consecutive numbers, and 
if you see 13-18 in the running head, 
you’re on page 18 of chapter 13; the 
index, of course, is based on this unusual 
pagination. Its logic is manifested also 
in the general scheme of the book: the 
starting of each chapter on a recto; the 
flush-right chapter-number in _ breezy 
italics over the centered-caps title; the 
text’s clear and pleasant type, whose own 
boldface serves well for topic phrases; 
the realization that light c.«s.c. and white 
space are sufficient for centered subtitles. 
On the title page the problem of 28 
authors is creditably solved, though the 
title’s first 3 words in letterspaced Traf- 
ton Script seem frivolous, out of key 
with the rest of the set-up. Elsewhere 
the 269,000 words enjoy consistency, 
clarity, and a generally agreeable ap- 
pearance. 


J. Sterling Morton 


By Jas. C. Olson. 6”x9”. $3.50 
Publisher: University of Nebraska Press 
Printer: U. of Nebraska Ptg. Dept. 
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FION 


Binder: Woodruff Ptg. & Bdg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 25x39 
Stock: Warren’s Old Style 
Cloth: Columbia Bolton, dark green 
Stamping: dark green metallic ink 
Designers: format, Emily Schossberger ; 

cover, Hugo Steiner-Prag 

The founder of Arbor Day is cele- 
brated in this 350,000-word biography. 
The presswork isn’t up to snuff, but the 
typographic design shows a meer of 
material. Of this, the well-fitted 2-line 
sunk initials are one minor indication; 
more important are the readable text 
and fresh treatment of display material. 
The type page would have been truer 
to plan if the bothersome footnotes had 
been pushed closer to the text, the run- 
ning titles set a size larger, and the 
“white lines” between subdivisions some- 
what reduced. The chapter headings have 
force and beauty, though consisting of 
nothing more than 2 centered lines of 
Bulmer (14 pt. roman and 18pt. italics) 
separated by a page-wide Ipt. rule, and 
placed in ample space. An arboreal crest 
designed by Steiner-Prag and printed in 
green provides just the note required to 
humanize the dignified Bulmer title page. 
A topstain would have improved the 
binding, and lack of contrast in the color 
scheme nearly nullifies the cover’s ex- 
cellent design—rules and sanserif types 
on the spine, a crest on the front. 


Memorable Days in Medicine 
By Paul & Alice Clark. 51/,”x71/,.”. $2 


Publisher: University of Wisconsin Press 
Manufacturer: George Banta Publishing 

Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 21x33 
Stock: Warren’s Old Style 
Cloth: Holliston Sharon, black 
Stamping: Diamond imit. gold flat leaf 
Designer: Elisabeth Miller Hanson 

A reference book, but so enticing in 
format that one is tempted to start at 
the beginning and read straight through 
to p. 289. Actually, though, this is a 
calendar of medical history, broken into 
12 parts by months, these divided into 
dates—each set as a centered line of 
italic u.«l.e—and each entry set as a 
paragraph beginning with the year in 
italics (3 pts. of space separate the 
paragraphs). The small pages of Basker- 
ville and generous margins, illumined 
with the italic display lines; the halftone 
inserts, each bearing 4 square _half- 
tones, a very charming title page domin- 
ated by a large line of italics and an 
authentic caduceus; and finally the 
smooth black cloth with the dainty 
broken-rule box on the spine—these are 
the niceties of typography that make a 
fine art of bookmaking. 


Modern Pattern Design 
By Harriet Pepin. 734,”x103,”. $5 
Publisher: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Manufacturer: Athenaeum Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12/15; 39x55 
Stock: Westvaco antique 
Cloth: Terek Twelvemo linen, green 
Stamping: old rose and dark green inks 
nig Robert Josephy, (format) T. 
S. Whittaker, and (cover) E. Elfrida 
Johnson 


Smart is the word for the cover of 
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Criterion 


The book illustrator’s art, the sweep of the fashion mag, a mass of bleed rules, 
and borders lithographed in reverse—they vary the face of the November Parade 


this big instruction book, smart in the 
manner of the better women’s magazines. 
Clever, too, are the green paper inserts 
preceding each chapter and outlining its 
contents. Double-column pages solve 
some of the problems in the material, 
which consists of over 1000 line-cuts, tex- 
tual references to diagrams, the text 
proper, and special notes. The latter are 
differentiated simpty by being set solid; 
boldface is resorted to only in actual 
technical instructions. The cover’s com- 
bination of big script and small Ultra 
Bodoni, is also effective in the front 
matter and chapter heads. But the 
effects are never employed at the price 
of usefulness, and this is the book’s 
strongest point. Because every page was 
laid out with great care, the relationship 
between text and drawings is instantly 
apparent. The format is one more proof 
that pleasant types make for better 
instruction books. 


Plume Rouge 
By John U. Terrell. 51/,”x8”. $2.75 


Publisher: Viking Press 
Printer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Binder: H. Wolff 
Cover (offset): Colorgraphic Offset Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson 10/1142; 22x381, 
Stock: Warren’s eggshell text 
Cloth: Bancroft Heather, beige 
Designer: Milton B. Glick 

Taut, rhythmic, the format leads the 
eye irresistibly through the novel’s 150,- 
000 words in 500 pages. The leading is 
no more or less than is necessary for 
tireless reading; the margins are suffi- 
cient to balance the type. There was no 


need for the involved arrangement of 
plain and fancy rules in which the chap— 
ter heads and title page material are set 
like plain stones in an ornate bracelet— 
the brilliance of the setting makes the 
stones take second place. It’s different 
on the cover, where an extension of the 
same fancy border is lithographed in 
deep rose and in reverse. Here it forms 
a rich pattern, in the style of a 3-piece 
binding, and in itself a worthy decora- 
tion. And on the shelfback the type 
matter is concentrated in the middle, 
where it is free of the rules at top and 
bottom. The binding is as beautiful as 
the text pages, and both are superb. 


A Short History of Cardiology 

By Jas. B. Herrick. 55"x854". $3.50 
Publisher: Charles C. Thomas 
Manufacturer: Collegiate Press of Men- 

asha 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/14; 25x42 
Stock: Cherokee Rose Enamel, India 
Cloth: DuPont PX 30, deep red, PP 
Stamping; Diamond imit. gold leaf 
Designer: Charles C. Thomas 

A scientific work that is handsome 
enough to draw new students into the 
field and to make specialists out of 
family physicians. Medical and other 
technical publishers may well note the 
pleasant Baskerville pages, toned dull- 
finish enamel, and generally enlightened 
treatment of this 275p., 68,000-word 
treatise. Baskerville legends for the 48 
halftone plates, the same face for all 
display matter, and an index (mirabile 
dictu) in the same size as the text type— 
all these elements combine with careful 
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AMERICA 
IN A WORLD AT WAR 
* * * * 


WILLIAM B. BROWN, Director of Curriculum, Los Angeles 

Public Schools. MAXWELL S. STEWART, Editor, Public 

Affcirs Pamphlets. WALTER E. MYER, Director, Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. C 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION 


Despite the efforts to achieve greater international cooperation, 
ominous signs of a brewing storm became visible during the 1930's. 
The democracies did not wish to see these signs. They preferred 
to work out their own destinies, cach nation independently, in the 
hope that somehow the troubles of their neighbors would not in- 
volve them. 

The democracies unprepared for wor. The people of the United 
States and of all the other democracies loved peace. War as a 
means of settling disputes was abhorrent to them, and millions of 
democracy’s citizens believed all future wars could be avoided 
They believed that a world society based upon mutual respect 
and honor among nations was possible. But a long time they 
failed to realize that unless belief is supported by action, the way 
of the aggressor is likely to prevail 

In their preoccupation with the task of building a better life, 
the democracies were poorly equipped to face the storm which 
was about to break upon them. Their discarded tools of war 
rusted in the fields and on the bottom of the sea. Such military 
preparations as were made were planned in accordance with the 
trench warfare of the first World War. As the science of civili- 
zation progressed, the military science was neglected, for it seemed 
to have no place in the brave new world. The democracies had 
mistakenly rurned from world problems to domestic questions, as 
though the first World War and peace treaty were a permanent 
solution for the world’s ills 


“A Conrad Argosy” 


Set at Country Life Press. Title page: 
ATF Bulmer 60 (enlarged), 18, 10, 
and 14 pt. Title and publisher printed 
in dark green. 


‘America in a World at War”’ 


Set at Kingsport Press. Title page 
title, Continental Orplid 42 and 24 
pt.; publisher, Mono. Sans Serif Bold 
18 pt.; balance, Mono, 20th Century 
Medium 12 and 8 pt.; stars, Mono 
18 pt. 52. 

Chapter page: numeral, Continental 
Orplid 48 pt.; title, ATF Alternate 
Gothic 18 pt.; text, Lino. Janson 
12/13 with Mono. 20th Century 
Medium 12 pt. 


‘Memorable Days in Medicine” 


Set by Geo. Banta Pub. Co. in Lino. 
Baskerville 10/12, with 12 pt. sub- 
heads; title, Mono. Baskerville 30 pt. 


**Silk Screen Color Printing”’ 


Set by Maple Press Co. Title page: 
lines 3-5 and 12-13, Mono. Sans 
Serif Bold 12, 10, and 8 pt.; balance, 
Bauer Futura Bold Condensed 30, 24, 
18, 10, and 12 pt. 
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spacing, decent margins, and fine presswork to show that a 
sound format may fit one literary type as well as another. 
Given typographic skill, the touchstone is restraint. Except 
for a trade-mark that were better relegated to the copyright 
page there isn’t a decoration in the book, but type well used 
is an adornment in itself. The plain cover design—blank 
sides, title running down the spine—points again to a consistent 
plan. 


Silk Screen Color Printing 
By Harry Sternberg. 714”x10”. $2.50 


Publisher: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Printer: Maple Press Co. 
Binder: J. C. Valentine Co. 
Type: Mono. Sans Serif Bold 12/18; 34x52 
Stock: high-finish coated 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite HS Linen, maroon, smooth 
Stamping: glossy light grey ink 
Designers: Howard N. King and author 

It is strange that the covers were not decorated by the silk- 
screen process, especially since the design has a stencil quality 
and in other respects the publisher has not skimped on pro- 
duction cost. Except that the font lacks fractions, the sanserifs 
are a refreshing medium for the descriptions and instructions 
in this 8000-word, 100p. manual. They amplify the stencil 
effect, and while not lacking in readability, they are heavy 
enough to balance the dark areas of the halftones and the 
solids of the line-cuts. Traditional design is successfully 
thrown overboard; functionalism is the pilot for this sleek 
vessel, and she “goes places” swiftly. Captions and first para- 
graphs start flush; legends—a line or two of caps, sometimes 
supplemented by a paragraph in |. c.—are set as large as the 
text and are cleverly used to fill out the page. The frontis- 
piece—a startling multi-color serigraph—is tipped-in on a 
recto opposite a dedication; it helps prepare the reader for 
the title page (see reproduction), which in its typography and 
position is in turn an introduction to the brilliant, courageous 
modernities of the text. 





The order of precedence (continued trom page 49) 


Your Children at School 

By Elizabeth Hubbard. 6”x9%4”. $2.75 
Publisher: John Day Co. 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 
Illustrations (offset): Affiliated Litho. Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 25x42% 
Stock: Warren's Novel 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, blue 
Stamping: Grauert’s yellow pigment rolls 
Designer: Paul Perles 

The bright colors and lively stamping of the cover, the title 
page with its type set in the mortise’of a bleed photo, the 
open type pages—all contribute to the easy reading of this 
book for parents. The bleed box in the top outside corner, 
containing the chapter number, is distracting and gives it 
undue importance; it is the only questionable factor in a suc- 
cessful format. The chapter titles themselves are inviting in 
18pt. Bulmer italic u.sl.c., indented a pica from the inside 
margin; and all other display matter, including the Contents, 
is tastefully arranged. It was a good idea to give a bit of 
margin to the plates—repros of juvenile drawings; they stand 
out with greater definitiveness than if they had been enlarged 
to bleed. —D. M. G. 


Readers write: 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


To the Editor: 


Keep up the good work in your analysis of production. We 
appreciate both the brickbats and the bouquets, knowing al- 
ways that they are well deserved in your opinion. Your re- 
view section, to me, is not only the most interesting part of 
your magazine, but also the most profitable reading in the 
graphic arts field. 

Haroip ENGLIsH, 
Editor of Publications 





everything else the author wrote, including the original 
Preface. 

Foreworp: Practically synonymous with either Pref- 
ace or Introduction but must be evaluated by who wrote 
it and what it says. One school of esthetics considers it a 
bit classier than the commoner terms if they don’t quite 
dare to use ‘Proem, which is pure ‘Nineties, while an- 
other viewpoint thinks it smacks of affectation. In rare 
instances something of this sort may be written by a 
third party and have something to say about author, 
text, and critical introduction, in which case it naturally 
precedes all of them. 

NoTE BY PUBLISHER: Another term for the condition 
in the previous sentence or, more specifically, for bio- 
graphical data about the author or/and a blurb about 
‘this new edition.. May also acknowledge copyright 
permission, etc. 

Any of these items may be written by the author 
alone, by the author and another, or by another alone. 

But even more effective in determining their positions 
is what is said and what relation it has to the book 
as a whole. 

All of those elements are easily placeable. They may 
require a little thoughtful consideration but they can be 
arranged without too much difficulty. One other item, 
which is sometimes very important and occasionally of 
no value whatever, has occupied a certain position for a 
long, long time. There may have been, there still may 
be, reasons for that particular sequence—there are also 
reasons for changing it. 

Tue Taste or Contents provides a ready reference 
to the subjects and divisions of a book. It is especially 
valuable in a text- or reference book when each chapter 
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heading is followed by a synopsis of subdivisions. Edi- 
torially, that practice may be so elaborated that it de- 
feats the purpose of a quick survey. Details were better 
left to the index, preserving the Contents as an outline 
in generalities. 

Tue List or ILtustrations is, of course, simply an- 
other part, or extension, of the Contents. Yet, because 
it covers a different category, it is a separate entity that 
rates a recto opening. 

These two lists have only one purpose—utility. They 
should, therefore, in a state of civilization that demands 
convenience as a right, be placed as conveniently as pos- 
sible. The standard sequence isn’t as convenient as pos- 
sible. Purists may argue, and perhaps with some reason, 
that the Contents are part of the Book, a map of the 
text. They may claim, further, that when the author 
says, in his Preface, “Here is my book,” he should 
follow that statement with a list of what is in the book. 
But it is also tenable to contend that when the publisher 
says on the title page “Here is this book,” he is also 
justified in appending immediately an outline of what 
the book contains. 

And the reader should also have a voice. What is 
most convenient for him? When he returns to the 
volume to look up the chapter on “Betty gets a job” or 
the section about “Gamma Rays,” he may have to thumb 
through several pages of prelims to locate the Contents. 
It is probabty buried after the Preface; he sometimes, 
sadly enough, finally locates it after a long Introduction. 
This erratic placement is analogous to the practice of 
magazines (trade journals are the worst offenders) 
where masthead and Contents may be anywhere in 64 
pages—and try to find them. 





(To be continued) 
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N. ¥. TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


W. W. Norton, chairman of the Council on Books in War- 
time, is scheduled to speak at the next meeting of the Text- 
book Clinic, AIGA, to be held November 23 at the Town Hall 
Club, 123 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. He will report the findings of 
the conference held last month by the council’s Washington 
committee regarding war markets for books. Also scheduled 
to speak are representatives of federal war agencies who will 
explain the government’s ideas on how the publishing industry 
can contribute to the war effort. 

At the last meeting, details of which appeared in October 
B«BP, Clinic Chairman Alden W. Graves (Odyssey Press) 
acknowledged the assistance of officers and committee mem- 
bers: Mauck Brammer (American Book Co.), vice-chairman; 
Mary B. O’Leary (Silver Burdett Co.), secretary; and the 
following executive committee: John Begg (Oxford U. P.); 
Ralph Bicknell (Lippincott); Harold Cadmus (Scribner) ; 
William C. Ferguson (World Book Co.), chairman, Publicity 
Committee; David M. Glixon (B&BP); Joseph A. Hyland 
(McGraw-Hill), chairman, Publications Committee; F. Ronald 
Mansbridge (Macmillan), chairman, “60 Textbooks” Committee ; 
Frederic G. Melcher (Bowker), chairman, Membership Com- 
mittee; Ronald Murray (Houghton Mifflin) ; William H. Rock- 
well (Scribner's), chairman, Social Committee; Carl G. Smith 
(Ginn); B. L. Stratton (Holt), chairman, Budget Committee; 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Stuber (Heath), Arthur Thompson (Bell 
Labs), president, AIGA; Carl Van Ness (Appleton-Century), 
chairman, Program Committee; and Joseph L. Wheeler (Enoch 
Pratt Free Library). 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


The poor printer has been accused of still another crime. 
He’s given credit—or is it discredit?—for creating title pages. 
That was the startling fact revealed to members of the Phila- 
delphia Graphic Arts Forum’s Book Clinic by W. C. Stremic 


FLASH! 
HARPER WINS 1942 AWARD 


Harper & Bros. has been adjudged the winner of B&BP’s 
1942 award “For Consistent Excellence in Trade Book Design.” 
The presentation of a certificate marking the award was to be 
made at the November 17 meeting of the N. Y. Trade Book 
Clinic, held at the Town Hall Club, 123 W. 43rd St. 

The past year’s Book Clinic Selections, on which the award 
is based, were to be on view at the meeting, and Chairman 
Bruce Gentry (H. Wolff) planned to enlist the aid of clinic 
members in a number of important projects. 

The judges for the November Selections, listed below, were 
Karl Placht (Beacon Book Shop) and Milton B. Glick (Viking 
Press). 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Title Publisher Designers 


BOOK OF MODERN COMPOSERS_-Alfred A. Knopf__.W. A. Dwiggins 
CHRISTMAS IN THE WOODS____Harper & Bros.____ A. W. Rushmore 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING.____Alfred A. 
MOTION & TIME STUDY_____ 
NEAR HORIZONS 

THE OLD BAY PATHS Hastings 
THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM Doubleday, Doran__.A. P. Tedesco... __ 
TEXAS: A WORLD IN ITSELF____Whittlesey House_._.McGraw-Hill 
A TREASURY OF GREAT POEMS__Simon & Schuster_.Tom Torre Bevans 
VOYAGES TO VINELAND Alfred A. Knopf_._W. A. Dwiggins 


_.Harper & Bros.____ D. F. Bradley 
Dodd, Mead Avery Fisher 
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Plimpton Press_____ ae 

c, Golden Hind; p, Polygraphic 
Co.; b, J. 

Knopf___S. R. Jacobs, D. Upjohn_.H. Wolff_......._._._._____ 

Haddon Craftsmen______- 

ME ilies 

House__._.Samuel Chamberlain_____ J. J. Little & Ives 

__-American-Stratford 

_.cp, Maple Press; b, Valentine 
-American-Stratford ......_.__- 
Plimpton Press 


Repo vets 


(John C. Meyer & Son) at the October 8 session. Discussing 
title pages of the past, present, and future, the speaker ex- 
plained that early practice was to place the title material 
at the top of the first page of text. Probably, he observed, 
some printer forgot to do this, and thus had to assign a 
special page to the title, thereby producing the world’s first 
title page. 

In any event, such pages became a special feature of books 
throughout the centuries, from the mirror page of 1485 with 
its title in the center of a group of chapter heads, to those 
of today. Aldus’ classic page, however, was found in all but 
one of the “50 Books of the Year,” and Stremic predicted little 
change in the next 25 years unless a new genius appears. 

Eunice S. Lee, art editor of Jack and Jill, was slated to 
discuss and show “Pictures by and for Children” at the 
November 12 meeting. Oliver G. Swan (Macrae Smith) is 
chairman. 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


Book manufacturers in general, and eastern firms in particu- 
lar, were sharply criticized by speakers at the October meeting 
of the Chicago Book Clinic. One was a representative of a 
midwestern book plant, James Blaine, of Cuneo Press; the 
other a publisher and the only Chicago juryman of the cur- 
rent 60 Textbooks show, Edward M. Tuttle, of Row Peterson. 
Chairman Eric Bender presided. 

Tuttle declared that there was generally pretty poor me- 
chanical work in the books examined, and flatly stated: “We 
[publishers] do not get what we pay for, partly due to lack 
of knowledge on our part, or stamina to insist that printers 
and binders give us our money’s worth.” Blane said that 
“craftsmanship is slipshod” and “the work done in the West 
is superior to that in the East,” arguing that in many instances 
the boards are too light and the hinges too weak. A number 
of the books in the exhibit were on hand for examination. 

A discussion of modern mapmaking practice featured the 
November meeting, also held at the Stevens Bldg. restaurant. 
The speakers were Ensign Arthur Lundahl, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, and Harmon Woodworth of Rand 
McNally. The resignation of Secretary Jess Stein, which he 
ascribed to the pressure of the time required in his post with 
the War Dept., was regretfully accepted. 


THE BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


The opportunities for publishers to develop closer relation- 
ships with Latin American countries were reviewed at the 
November meeting of the Boston Bookbuilders, held at 
Schrafft’s Restaurant, Boston. The speakers, Dr. José Padin 
of Boston and Dr. Lewis Hankes of Washington, were intro- 
duced by Dudley R. Cowles, president of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. Robert F. Thompson is chairman. 

Dr. Padin’s subject was “Cultural Aspects of Inter-Ameri- 
can Relations: Their Importance and What Can Be Done to 
Improve Them.” A former (Please turn to page 65) 
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Cover 


Bancroft Oxford 


Manufacturers Paper 


_.Warren’s Wove Text 
C. Valentine__ Montgomery Offset 
_..Warren’s Eggshell 
Bookman Offset Bancroft Arrestox 
__..Warren’s 266 Bancroft Arrestox 
Kenmore Wove__._.._._.__.______Bancroft Nat. Fin. 
Glatfelter 3R Wove Bancroft Oxford 
Etherington Wove Bancroft Heather 
.--Whitaker’s Calcium Carbonate__Bancroft Buckram 
Warren’s Old Style Wove_ Terek Dublin 


paper over board 
Bancroft Heather 
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NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL 


the dogs, and land on the deck in a split second, with 
General Quarters still rasping. It is not us. A mile ahead 
a rising cloud of dark smoke hangs over the black loom 
of a ship. With a terrific roar, a column of orange flame 
towers high into the night as her magazines go up, sub- 
sides, leaving a great black pall of smoke licked by mov- 
ing tongues of orange. All the ship forward of No. 4 stack 
has disappeared. We move rapidly down upon her, as 
her stern rises perpendicularly into the air and slides 
slowly into the sea. A moment, and two grunting jolts 
of her depth charges toss debris and men into the air. 
Suddenly my nostrils are filled with the sickly stench of 
fuel oil, and the sea is flat and silvery under its thick 
coating. Before we know it, we hear the cursing, praying, 
and hoarse shouts for help, and we are all among her 
men, like black shiny seals in the oily water. The Captain 


leaps to the engine telegraph and stops her, rushes to 


the bridge side, sees all at a glance, and gives a sharp 


order to put her slowly astern, for our way has carried 
us through them and over the spot where she just has 
been. In a minute we have backed our way carefully 
among them and stopped again. Orders calmly barked, 
and every man acting with cold precision. Cargo nets 
rigged over the side, lines made ready for heaving. ““We 
are the Reuben James’ men!” comes a chorus from one 
raft, and then we know. The spirit of these huddled 
greasy forms, packing the overloaded life rafts, is mag- 
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“LEAVING A GREAT BLACK PALL OF SMOKE LICKED 


MOVING TONGUES OF ORANGE.” 





‘“HVALFJORDUR, ICELAND.” 


sketch from bridge of destroyer 


NORTH ATLANTIC PATROL, published by FARRAR & RINEHART, INC 
was lithographed by THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. of 
New York. Insert courtesy of THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY. 
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Harlbur Book Papers 
Especially suited for 
Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 


See your Hurlbut distributor 








HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 
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RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 
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Domestic and Imported 


BOOK-COVER and TEXT PAPERS 





Skin Vellums and Parchments 


The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corporation 
109 EAST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 
453 Washington Street, Boston 
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STRATHMORE PAPERS " 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 








See your Strathmore Distributor t 


Peter Papyrus says...— 









IN THE EVENT THAT YOU'VE BEEN WONDERING WHY OR HOW THE 
newest limitations upon printing paper have become necessary, 
the following statement by R. I. Worret, president of The 
Mead Sales Co., Inc., N.Y.C., prepared especially for BsaBP 
just a few days before the freezing and limitation orders of 
the past month were issued, may help to clarify the situation: 
“Any attempt to predict the availability of paper during the 
war must be approached with certain basic factors in mind: 


(1) The effects of the war are progressive—they do not all 
come at the same time and they may be piled one upon 
another as time goes on. 

(2) The production of the raw materials for paper, pulp 
wood, pulp, clay, waste paper, coal, etc. requires large 
quantities of labor of draft age. 

(3) The transportation of a considerable portion of these 
materials requires the use of trucks and tires. 

(4) The use of rail transportation is great. It requires 
approximately four carloads of raw materials to produce 
one carload of finished paper. 

(5) Copper, copper-bearing alloys, and acid-resisting metals 
are necessary for repairs and maintenance. 

(6) The supply of many of the chemicals used are in vari- 
ous ways influenced by war requirements. 

“None of these necessary things are going to disappear com- 
pletely, so our problem really is to guess—and I mean guess— 
the degree to which they will be affected. My own rating of 
these factors, for what it may be worth, is as follows (in order 
of their seriousness) : 

(1) Wood: The draft takes from all sectors the young 
and strong. There will not be enough men to produce 
wood for full operations. 

(2) Tires: They have not yet produced a synthetic rubber 
that will stand heavy loads, and wood loads are heavy. 

(3) R. R. transportation: The railroads have been doing a 
magnificent job. We have no right to expect more. They 
have kept pace with industry; but as the truck load is 
transferred more and more to the rails, their problem be- 
comes tougher and tougher. 

(4) Metals: Most of the metals we use are very short, but 
much is being accomplished along the line of substitution. 
Until inventories of spares and repair materials are used 
up the effect of these shortages will not be as serious as 
the factors mentioned above. 

(5) Chemicals: Chlorine is very short and, as the war 
progresses, will become worse. Other chemicals more vital 
to production are not seriously short at the moment. 

(6) Power: Any difficulty from this factor is likely to be 
local, i.e., confined to certain sectors, and not affect the 
industry as a whole. 


“My conclusion, again for what it may be worth, is that 
there should be enough paper for essential needs, provided 
waste is reduced to a minimum. We are a wasteful nation 
and can go a long way on what we normally waste. We can 
not go smoothly along on the basis that our own business is 
essential and our competitor’s business is not. The best way 
to protect our businesses is to do our own reducing, standard- 
izing, curtailing, etc——and it’s time to start. You can’t fool 
around with a war!” 

Coincidentally, the Howard Smith Paper Mills, of Montreal, 
observed in their October news-letter that the paper situation 
is something like trying to keep water on the top of a hill 
with makeshift dikes of soluble soil—each time one break is 
mended, the pressure bursts out somewhere else. Reduction in 
power available, and decrease in non-essential business cus- 
tomers for printing and advertising, are two of the reasons 
they cite as tending to reduce productive capacity and de- 
mand... . 

Two recent WPB moves will henceforth level off paper 
production. One was the joint action by the Canadian and 
U. S. governments freezing production levels at 100% of the 
average operating rate of each mill in the 6-month period, 
April 1 to September 30. The second was the revision of 
L-120, which set up new regulations for manufacturers on 
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PAPER AVAILABLE UNDER WPB ORDER L-120 (as amended) 


(Limitations on colors and grades apply only to individual manufacturers. For process- 
coated and other varieties not listed here, write to WPB, Washington, D. C., Ref. L-120.) 








English Uncoated : Glossy Dull M.F. 
Finish Super Eggshell Offset Coated Coated Covert 


cP cP cP Cc 


























cP (See Note) 











| ™ 
W eights 30, 35, 40, 45,50, | 40*, 45%, 50, 50, 60, 70, 60, 70, 80, 70, 80, 100 | 40+, 50, 65, 80, 
45, 50, 60 60 60, 70 80, 100 100 130 
3C, 1P 1 | 3+ 


2C, 2P 2C, 2P 2C, 2P 1c, 1P 


Grades C: white & India in 1 grade; white, India, C: white, India, C: white & 6 White, Ivory, | White, Ivory or 
and 5 colors in the other. P: white & and 5 others. P: others. P: & 5 others | India & 6 others 
India | white & India. white, ivory, 

& India. 
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KEY TO SIZES 


C: Commercial P: Publishing MAKING ORDERS 
= r = = 2 Special items will be manufactured on the following terms: 
28 x 44 44 x 66 1. Any special size, minimum: 5000 lbs. each item in standard grade, 
= x = 46 x 69 color, and weight. 
x 
38 x 50 2. Any special basis weight, minimum: 10,000 lbs. any standard 


Note: OFFSET PAPERS grade, in white and standard colors; 5000 Ibs. each item. 


- 221 42, 28 x 44, 32 x 44, 3- Amy one special grade or color, minimum: 20,000 lbs.; 10,000 
alee 35 . “5, 38 2 50, 4 x 54, “4h x 64 * "Ibs. each basis weight; 5000 Ibs. each item. 


P: 38 x 50, 41 x 54, 44 x 64, 50 x 68% Note: An item is “a quantity of paper all of the same size, grain, 
+See order L-120 for special regulations basis weight, finish, color, and grade”. Purchaser must supply state- 
* Listed only for publishing sizes ment of use to manufacturer on any making order. 








colors, weights, grades, etc. While the revision permits wide 
choice in all departments for publishers and book manufac— 
turers or anyone else buying paper for use in books or pam- 
phlets, most are sticking closely to the general terms of the 
order by buying only standard weights, grades, colors, and 
sizes. Since the limitation affects each manufacturer only in 
respect to the lines he has been producing, production men 
who do not find a particular grade, size, etc., in those offered 
by one mill may find it in another’s line. Above we print a 
table of paper available under the order as it stands revised. 


that NYPEN contest 


How’s your patriotism been the last few months—we mean 
that involved in the use of patriotic symbols or messages in 
your catalogs, book circulars, jackets, etc.? Have you been 
featuring bond sales in your book sales promotions, and in- 
cidentally thus helping your printer or manufacturer compete 
in the New York & Pennsylvania Co.’s patriotic slogan contest? 
He'll welcome your suggestions and encouragement. Give your 
country a boost with a snappy victory bon mot! Contest ends 
December 7, and every entrant will receive a Certificate of 
Patriotic Service designed for the contest by Bruce Rogers. 























new color process 


A N.Y.C. printer, Herbert D. Adler, has introduced the 

“Adlertone” process, which is best described in the inventor’s launches new firm 

own words as “a letterpress method producing a soft offset Ralph T. Hale, former president of Hale, Cushman & Flint 
effect, almost a glorified silk screen.” The method is adapt- of Boston, has purchased the book publishing business of that 
able, he says, to short-run book jackets, covers (either cloth firm, and launched his own firm under the name of Ralph T. 
or paper), illustrations, etc. Unusually striking color effects Hale & Co. He will also be in charge of production. Hale 
are possible without customary expensive separation costs, it Cushman & Flint will continue at the same address, but will 
is claimed. confine itself to prints and greeting cards. 
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WAR MEMO 


Be SAF E-Not SORRY 


Up-to-date printing and publishing demands the use 

complete ee bo dictionary, Replace outmoded ye 
aries with the —_ tiam- -Webster. The standard for 
the Government Printin { Office; recommended by the 
Trade Book Clinic. Write for. ‘tree illustrated booklet. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 6 Federal St., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
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* Specializing in offset for books 


requiring conscientious production 


* Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 


* 110 years of color lithography 


THE KELLOGG & 


BuLKeELey Co. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 





A Good _ lo y ae 


SINCE 1912 


480 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone WAlker 5-3030* 


















Six Color Process 
Ben Day * Black and White 
e 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES ¢ DAY AND NIGHT e 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


42! HUDSON STREET eNeGe: * CANAL 66-7000 





The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 









REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHOGRAPHING Lore. 


PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 


S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 








CENTER OF POPULATION . 

CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION . 

CENTER OF FINE COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHY .. 


“OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers Since 1896 
Offset Lithographers Since 1905 


Bigger and better each year 
Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 




























Oliver Offset Says... — 





WE pboN’t KNOW HOW HE WORKS IT, BUT SOMEHOW Rosert T. 
Weaver doesn’t mix up his present and former business con- 
nections in this fashion: “Now this policy will give you an 
assured life income to your benefi—I mean that this process 
will reproduce your pictures with the utmost fidelity.” You’ve 
guessed it—the short and energetic offset salesman and pro- 
duction whiz of General Offset Co. was once a life insurance 
salesman. Since, not long ago, we learned that insurance 
companies like to hire ex-printing salesmen, we guess it works 
both ways. 

Jersey-born Weaver early developed a love for typography 
and design, and many a commission on annuities went toward 
building up a library of books on those subjects. Quite by 
accident he got into the offset business. He happened to help 
out his brother on an architectural job for a large N.Y.C. 
department store, having a number of sets of the building 
plans printed by offset instead of being blueprinted each time 
the plans were to be used. Shortly after, he became a sales- 
man for N. Y. Litho, then moved uptown a few blocks to 
General Offset. 

In between his dashes for his home, wife, and a son in 
Radburn, N. J., Bob is in a whirl of keeping several titles a 
day going through the shop, selling publishers on others, and 
designing for the Tilghman Pub. Co., N.Y.C. He has pro- 
duced such varied titles as “The Mask Book,” “The Treasury 
of the World’s Finest Folk Song,” “All Men Have Loved 
Thee,” and others. Ingenuity in handling illustrations and 
bindings is Weaver’s forte—he even used Lie-Flat in Oscar 
Ogg’s mask bock for Howell, Soskin. And currently an army 
series is giving Bob a thrill as he recalls his own 16 years in 
the National Guard... — 


We still get a kick out of a line in the booklet J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. issued last month on its 150th anniversary. It was 
“S for the Sluggard who flept all the day.” The f, of course, 
was merely the 18th-century “s”, for the booklet is a reprint 
of “The Royal Alphabet”, including “The Hiftory of a Little 
Boy Found Under a Haycock,” a juvenile of the period of 
Lippincott’s founding in 1792. In producing the charming 
little facfimile, Lippincott ufed a ftock as clofe as poffible to 
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15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcoONOMICAL AND Mopern Repropuction MeETHops 
For Cotor anp BLacK aND WHITE 


Publishers Serviced by Experienced Book Men 


| POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF. AMERICA 
| 310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 





Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 


publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WHILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Averas New Y: 
Boston, 80 Boylston St, 4 South Poth St., Philadelphia 


ae 


A Complete Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO. inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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the original weight and color of a reprint found in the Bofton 
Library. The publifher alfo ufed a cover fimilar to other 
juveniles of that bygone year, with a woodcut defign by 
Walter Schatzki of N.Y.C. (Phew!) The whole was printed 
by offset from photostat originals by the Levering-Riebel Co., 
Camden, N. J... — 


Now in its third edition is the “Dictionary of Military 
Terms,” published by the University of Chicago Press, and 
just printed by offset at Photopress, Inc., Chicago. You've 
guessed it—pages from the preceding edition were used for 
copy. The format is unusual: a 7” x 6” affair, bound on the 
6” side. . . — 


These boys are helping to — out a neat campaign to offset 
the Japs—and upset them, too: Lieut. Jonn L. Kronenserc, 
formerly with the U. 8S. Printing §& Lithograph Co., Brooklyn, 
and until recently graphic arts engineer for The S. D. Warren 
Co.; and Lieut. Norman 'T. Power, former assistant manager 
of the western division of the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 
Both are in the Army Map Service plant in Washington, D. C. 


10 Chap Book subscriptions open 


Do you know the Romans never used M and D as numerals? 
Are you familiar with the rich variety of leaf and hand 
ornaments and their use through the ages? A _ fascinating 
little volume on these subjects has just been issued by and 
for The Typophiles in a limited edition of 495 copies, of which 
100 are for general sale. To obtain one of these, send $3 to 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 115 Middle St., Portland, Me. 

“Roman Numerals, Typographic Leaves, and Pointing 
Hands” was written with love and inspiration by Pvt. Paul 
McPharlin, and designed by Fred Anthoensen in a style at 
once chaste and piquant, fitting in well with the Typophile 
Chap Books, of which it is No. VII. In its Janson typography 
and linen cloth, this 105p. book (printed by Southworth- 
Anthoensen and bound by John W. Marchi) is enough to make 
you subscribe without delay to forthcoming Chap Books. For, 
as Typophile Ringleader Paul Bennett announces, opportunity 
knocks and 10 vacancies beckon in the subscription list. Mail 
him a check for $6 (the address is 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.), and you are covered for the next three Chap Books, 
with all the trimmings. 

For example, the select circle of Chap Book subscribers 
received this time, in addition to “Roman Numerals . . .” 





and the usual indispensable and gossipy Commentary, the fol- 
lowing highly desirable items: “A Free Man’s Books,” the 
MacLeish speech, printed by the Beilensons and case-bound 
by Wolff; “An Interview with Archibald MacLeish” (which 
is Typophile Monograph No. 3), printed by Wm. E. Rudge; 
“Adam Ramage and his Presses,” a booklet which is Keepsake 
No. 15 of The Southworth-Anthoensen Press; and a colorful 
leaflet of U. S. Insignia rendered by Clarence P. Hornung. 
Typophiles get their $2 worth! 


Haddon continues in Scranton 


Haddon Craftsmen has announced that it is continuing its 
operations in complete book manufacturing at its Scranton, 
Pa., plant, at which it will be able to handle 75% of the 
volume of the combined plants. At Scranton, Haddon will be 
devoted exclusively to book work, periodical production being 
entirely discontinued and equipment formerly used on that 
type of work re-assigned to book production. All of Haddon’s 
famous collection of typefaces has been transferred to Scran- 
ton, as have 16 presses and the majority of the bindery equip- 
ment. Only part of the equipment formerly used at Camden 
has been put up for sale, and Haddon’s resumption of manu- 
facture at Scranton should effectively scotch the rumor that 
Haddon Craftsmen has liquidated. 

C. E. Nicholson, Haddon’s general manager and recently 
made a vice-president, will be stationed at Scranton; and 
Oscar Price, Charles Fry, and other key individuals from 
Camden have also been transferred to the Scranton plant. 
F. H. Greene remains manager of the N. Y. office, which has 
been completely reorganized. 

“Above all else,’ declares Melvin A. Friedman of the 
N.Y.C. office, “Haddon’s traditional high standard of quality 
and service will be steadfastly maintained. The change in 
locale of the plant will in no respect affect the conduct of our 
business or our insistance on the quality of the finished product 
as a requisite of the plant’s continued successful operation.” 

Fred Siegle, talented young Viennese book designer, has 
been appointed chief designer for Haddon. After graduating 
from the University of Vienna and the Graphic Arts Academy 
of that city, he ran his own plant there and achieved con- 
siderable renown. ‘The advent of Hitler forced him to flee to 
London, where he continued his evperience. Shortly after his 
arrival in America he was appointed a designer for Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 
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SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful color* 


Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations on all materials *Posters 
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TYPESETTING & 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
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Expert Composition for Text Books . . Long Life Plates 
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“Liquid Plate” for Books, Catalogs, Jackets 


Lamination Substitute 


Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Co. 
ALgonquin 4-7181 30 E. 20th St., N. Y. C. 


(OT ae Reinfeld, Inc. 


Color Printers 


BOOK JACKETS ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
END PAPERS CATALOG S 
ILLUSTRATIONS DISPLAY POSTERS 


175 Varick Street New York “City 





FRANC STUDIO 


complete art service 


I 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. STuyvesant 9-1560 
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PRODUCTION PORTRAITS 


NO. 96 


Marguerite 


Colie 


of Pitman 
Publishing Co., 
New York City 





FB on a wane we 
were under the impression that pub- 
lishers’ production people, almost to 
a man (or woman), studied art, 
dabbled in printing production, 
painted their own watercolors, then 
stumbled into publishing production 
and found it decidedly to their lik- 
ing. It seems the impression was 
erroneous. You can succeed just as 
readily if you're a person of formal 
education but with a readiness to 
“try anything once,’ a_ perfectly 
calm approach to the numerous prob- 
lems book production can present, 
and no tendency to indulge in pyro- 
technics. Such a person is Mar- 
guerite Colie, and few could be so 
well cast for the part she plays. 

Miss Colie is typical of the many 
who gradually find themselves filling 
a niche a little different in shape or 
atmosphere from the one of their 
original conception. While this slim, 
attractive, brown-haired young wo- 
man was in Vassar a few years ago 
majoring in English literature, she 
nourished intentions of getting into 
the publishing profession. There 
was no reason to suspect, however, 
that she would ever be concerned 
with the actual printing of books. 
It was an item which she, in com- 
mon with the rest of the public, took 
for granted. 

Graduated from college and armed 
with her own determination and 
loads of advice, Miss Colie began 
looking for work with a publisher. 
She started in earnest on the day 
after Labor Day, deemed the worst 
in the world to look for a job. After 
tramping the rounds for a_ short 
while, a chance meeting with a friend 
put her on the trail of a position in 
the college department of Longmans 
Green. During the year and three- 
quarters spent there she made the 
discovery that there’s more to book 
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publishing than just writing a book. 
When, in the spring of 1938, an- 
other opportunity presented itself, 
this time in Pitman’s editorial depart- 
ment, Miss Colie took it, and here 
began her practical education in the 
devious paths of bookmaking. 


“Pil try it” 

Ir was that willingness to give any- 
thing a whirl that led to her saying 
“Yes” with hardly a gulp, when they 
asked her if she would take charge 
of production as well as help with 
editorial labor. Afterward she swal- 
lowed hard, wondering what she had 
let herself in for. It was something, 
for this was the period in which 
Pitman really began to develop its 
American business, Schickelgruber 
having made importation a trifle un- 
certain. 

That same willingness to experi- 
ment led to her using covers of ply- 
wood for a book on that subject (it 
was a success, too). And it’s prob- 
ably the same motto that is responsi- 
ble for Pitman office wags swearing 
that one of these days she will pro- 
duce a sandwich menu book in cov- 
ers made of two slices of bread and 
stamped with butter and jam. 

In the 314 years’ production ex- 
perience she’s enjoyed, Margie Colie 
has learned thoroughly the economics 
of getting out a book cheaply but 
well. Pitman’s varied and growing 
schedule numbers among _ recent 
achievements an excellent Russian 
grammar produced by offset and 
technical books saved from cut-and- 
dried presentation by bleed illus- 
trations, appropriate end papers, or 
pictorial cover designs. 

What’s more, she can even per- 
suade authors to change their minds 
about the ghastly color schemes sug- 
gested by their wives. Perhaps there 
are no Clinic selections yet among 









her productions, but it’s mighty satis- 
fying to know that the books you 
turn out are doing a bang-up job on 
more production to beat the Axis. 
For, thanks to her clear, incisive, and 
unfrilled typographic taste, U.S. war 
plants boast many a well-thumbed 
handbook or textbook planned by 
this crisp young woman, not unlike 
the same determined girls and women 
you find at the lathes in those same 
plants. Each serves in her way. 
Miss Colie has only one complaint 
common one—about her life. 
There never seems to be time, she 
says ruefully, for all the things she 
wants to do. By the time she’s back 
each night with her parents in her 
South Orange (N.J.) home there’s 
little hope of getting in any tennis 
or swimming, or for that matter, 
reading. She does try to keep up 
with the finished products of her 
fellow workers, the trade book boys 
and girls, but confesses that when 
reading a book, she unconsciously 
looks for ways of improving the 
typography or design, which takes 
a lot of fun out of reading. She vows 
she’ll never write a book, lest she 
unconsciously devote too much time 
to typographic rather than literary 
excellence. —F.B.M. 


—a 


Ellis at Kingsport 

Richard Ellis, formerly head designer 
for Haddon Craftsmen at Camden, N. 
J., has been placed in charge of typo- 
graphic design at Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tenn. With the wide field 
offered him there, his work is expected 
to have even greater effect on current 
book design. Also, he will still be close 
to the guidance of C. H. Wilhelm, who 
joined Kingsport last month. Ellis has 
been called “the apostle of de-luxe 
scholarly elegance, to whom speed was 
unimportant so long as quality and re- 
finement were maintained.” Trained with 
Norman Munder, he ran his own shop, 
the Georgian Press, for a while at West- 
port, Conn. When he went to Camden in 
1936 Ellis proved that, by gaining the 
confidence and understanding of fellow- 
workers, mass-production methods can 
yield exquisite results. 

As announced last month, another fa- 
miliar figure at Haddon’s N. Y. office 
who has gone to Kingsport’s N. Y. office 
is Ray Freiman. After attending the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, and working as a printer in the 
agricultural school there, Freiman joined 
Haddon in 1938, spent a year at the 
plant, was then sent to N. Y. in a pro- 
duction department capacity. 

eo 

James T. Quinn and Nep SATENSTEIN, 
both of whom are brothers of the presi- 
dents of two big book manufacturing 
plants, are now officers in the service. 
Quinn, treasurer of Quinn & Boden Co., 
is a naval lieutenant; Satenstein, of 
American Book-Stratford Press, an air 
corps lieutenant. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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AMERICAN BOOK- 


75 Varick Street 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


ini STRATFORD PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


New York City 





Records Bound ° Rebinding 3) 


We Will Bind on Your Premises On Request 


AUSTIN «s MAGILL, ine. 


BArclay 7-1728-9 





Established 1852 


Blank Book Manufacturers 
7 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 





CHAS. H. BOHN & CO.,INc. 
200 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Typesetting 
Electrotyping 


e 


Printing 
Binding 


THE COLONIAL PRESS INC. 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Complete Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
33 WEST 42ND sT. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
38 NEWBURY STREET 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


ELECTROTYPING 


Complete Book Man ufacturing 


DELIVERY 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 


Cornwall, New York 


COUNTRY LIFE PRESS 


NEW 


601 West 26th St., New York 


Complete Manufacturers of 
CORPORATION [ie BOOKS 
GARDEN CITY MAGAZINES’ 


LONG ISLAND BOOKLETS 
YORK OFFICE, 


76 NINTH AVENUE 





J.J. Little & Ives Company 
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HAMILTON 
ne 
PRESSWORK 
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PRINTING 
COMPANY 


> 
P. O. Box 1259 


Representative in New York Each Week 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 
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JF Taplew Co 
Metropolitan Bldg. EDITION 
Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
STillwell 4-8570 FOR 89 YEARS 
—T es ADIN Ss eet tc CRS A ARE AAAS. 


waz | THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 








Albany, N. Y. 






425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


COMMERCIAL BINDING 
by CRAFTSMEN 


GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding 
609-619 W. Slst St. New York, N. Y. 

COlumbus 5-0410 


Quinn & Bonen Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT +» RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 381 FOURTH AVE. 





Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 








BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete “Book Manufacturing 
Makers of KNickorypss, high grade book plates 
at money- saving prices 


New YORK OFFICE 











TALENTINE CO., INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
330 W. 42nd St. 





VAN REES PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





220 FirrH AVENUE 


New York City 
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> NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY (Cont'd) 
| WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 








TYPESETTING: DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 

ELECTROTYPING 

BINDING 

H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO: 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 


> PENNSYLVANIA 
Complete Printing and Binding Service 


International Texthook Press 


Wyoming Avenue at Ash Street SCRANTON, PA. 


Designers & Producers of 
Book Covers & Bookbinding 


A 

Cettionnl 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

239 South American Street * Philadelphia, Pa. 


i OLDACH COMPANY 





EDITION BINDERS 
Established 1854 


525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALTIMORE 


| THE FRANK J. HOWARD CO. 


EDITION BINDERS 


SONNEBORN BLDG.: PRATT AND PACA STS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ Specialists in Quality and Scientific Bindings 


MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 


109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


> VIRGINIA 





LL. H. JENKINS, inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NEW ENGLAND 
| Boston Bookbinding Company, Fur. 


| CRBRY, Conscientious Craftsmen in | 
Both Large and Small Editions | 


10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 

















-'C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC.{ 


NORWOOD PRESS 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 
Plant: New York Office: 
Norwood, Mass. 50 Union Square 


Complete Edition Work |; 
> T H E r 
; PLIMPTON PRESS 3% 


see 





TENNESSEE 4 





Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SALES AGENCIES: 


1 East 57th St. New York . 325 W. Huron St. Chicago 


INDIANA < 


a 


Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


| MISSOURI « 
BECKTOLD COWPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








ComPLETE Book MANUFACTURING 


Composition - printing - binding - shipping 
A complete service in an advantageous location. 


E. W. STEPHENS COMPANY 


Columbia 
Missouri 


MICHIGAN < 


EDITION BINDERS 





THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING BOOKBINDERS 


Burkhardt Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


“BINDERS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS" 


SUPERFINISH COVERS 
CATALOG BINDERS 
CELLULOID INDEXES 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
































COVERS 


BINDERS 


INDEXES 


BINDERS 





UCTION 


> CHICAGO and MIDWEST 





W.B. CONKEY came 


Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK | 


Complete Book Manufacturers 





SINCE 1877 


JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


465 WEST CERMAK ROAD ° CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 









ENGDAHL BINDERY, 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


—————— 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture or | 
school text books and subscription books | 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO Ex 


INC. 





P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDITION 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





| MOLLOY MADE COVERS 

For Bound Books °@ School Annuals ° Catalogs 

Loose Leaf Binders ° Covers for Mechanical Binding 
Ref The David J. Molloy Plant 
The S. K. Smith Company 


2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








r 
SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


732 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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CLINICAL REPORTS 


(Continued from page 54) Commissioner of Education and 
member of the Superior Educational Council of Puerto Rico, 
and now modern language editor for D. C. Heath, Dr. Padin 
predicted a rapid expansion of our book trade with these 
countries as air transport develops. He also announced that 
Latin American artists have been invited here to illustrate 
U. S. books. 

Dr. Hanke spoke on “The Role of the Book in Improving 
Inter-American Relations.” He is a director of the Hispanic 
Foundation, and has recently traveled through all Latin 
American countries to stimulate closer intellectual relations 
through the publication of worthy U. S. books in Spanish 
and Portuguese and of similar Latin American books in Eng- 
lish. The speaker, who displayed a number of his own books 
manufactured in Latin America, discussed the Mexican pub- 
lishing situation at length and commented on it favorably. 

The evening of December 1 has been set aside by the Book- 
builders for a Christmas party. 


THIS MONTH’S SHOWS 


“The show(s) must go on”—and Chicago is about to hold its 
first exhibit of “native” writers, illustrators, designers, pub- 
lishers, and binders at the Chicago Art Center, beginning No- 
vember 15. More than 150 books selected from those published 
over the last two years will be displayed. Graphic illustrations 
will depict the production of a book from editing ms. to final 
bound copy, and many of the volumes will be tagged with a 
story of their particular development. Educational exhibits 
of a historical cast will also be on display. 

Officers and directors of the Center, with Norman Forgue, 
(Norman Press), R. Hunter Middleton (Ludlow Typograph 
Co.), and James Shanahan, executive secretary of the center, 
are sponsoring the show. The latter trio is also serving as jury. 

A duplicate exhibit of the two hundred books which were 
sent on a 2-year goodwill tour of Latin America, will open at 
the Morgan Library, N.Y.C., November 23, under the sponsor- 
ship of the AIGA, and remain on display to December 7. 
The books selected for the twin exhibits were chosen by jury- 
men Bruce Rogers, Henry W. Kent, and Monroe Wheeler 
from entries in the “50 Books,” the “60 Textbooks,” and other 
shows of the past decade. There will be a number of sample 
pages, illustrations, bindings, etc., on display. Wheeler, ex- 
president J. R. Angell of Yale, and the Brazilian Consul- 
General will speak at the formal opening. 

Regular AIGA exhibits continue on their circuit. Here are 
dates of the latest stops for examination: 


“Booxs Mape ror CHILprEN”: Colby College, New London, 
N. H., to November 21; Everhart Museum, Scranton, Novem- 
ber 30-December 12. 


“50 Booxs”: Evansville (Ind.) Public Museum, and Hood 
College, Frederick, Md., to November 21; R. I. State College, 
Kingston, November 15-28; Fort Wayne (Ind.) Art Museum, 
November 30-December 21. 

“60 Texrsooxs”: Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, 
Conn., to November 21. 

“50 British Booxs” 
November 15. 

“100 Years or CHILDREN’s Book Ittustration”: WN. C. College 
for Negroes, Durham, to November 21; Bloomington (Ill.) 
Library, November 21-30; Hampton (Va.) Institute, Novem- 
ber 30-December 12. 

“Western Booxs, 1942,” sponsored by the Rounce & Coffin 
Club, will be shown on these dates: Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, November 16-23, and University of Washington, 
Seattle, November 30-December 10. 


: Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, to 


TEXAS < 
AMERICAN BEAUTY COVERS 


For Catalogs - Loose Leaf and Bound School Annuals 
Swing-O-Ring - Wire-O Bindin & Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Steel Rule Cutting Dies - Mounting and Finishing 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO., 2002 Field St., Dallas, Tex. 


CSSCCOMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 
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G. J. Aigner Co. 


503 S. JEFFERSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














GUMMED TAPE & DEVICES COMPANY 















Leather-Celluloid Indexing . Counc 0LL oo wT Ss a © al 
Celluloid Envelopes 9396-9320 SomTegvy SIR EED 
Aico Grip Renovivae New Vorx 


Insertable Tabbing “Serving Government and Tadustry Since 1924 with a com- 
plete stock of Gummed Paper, Cloth and Japing Devices."’ 
CABLE: “GUMCRAFT”™ N. Y PHONE: WINDSOR 8-4636 


% Write for our handy tree catalogue — 









































C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
| A durable replacement for % a“ 
brass type ata fraction of the 23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


cost. Stands up under heat Binders Board 
and pressure. Send for catalog 


Flexible Papers 


Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Black 


d f trial offer. 
en eee. a ee Chips. . News. . Specialties Back Lining. .Red Rope 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET+NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK a 2 


Swen ipa AA | IK ELSEY-RISDEN CO., Ine. 
AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 Backlining, Flexible, and Felt Papers 


| LOUIS W. BERGMAN | Press . . Binders . . Chip . . Newsboard 


487 Broadway, New York City 692 Greenwich Street New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH —— 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 




















a - BOOK GILDING 
BROOKS-LOESTER Corp. CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 








For the Trade—Send for Samples 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 


“Every Supply for the Bindery” 
@ SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS © GROUND, FLEXIBLE & 
PADDING GLUES © GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call BEekman 3-3221 






























Wm. J. McLaughlin & Co. 
Ahi Bookbinding Supplies 


Distributors of DuPont Fabrikoid, Fabkote, and PX Cloth 


| 913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


For all makes of machines 
Perforating Machines 
Repaired—Rebuilt—New dies 
FISCHER & LATHAM 
ORchard 4-0298 New York City 








20 West 22nd St. 
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Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


369 Mulberry St. MArket 2-0866 Newark, N. J. 
















GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 


Chicago © San Francisco © St, Lowis © Los Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 















STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 


Embossing Ornamental Leather 


STEP INDEXING + PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING Airbrushing 

















| Gold Stamping = Embossing Works 
JOHN M. GETTLER | and = 239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222-3 | Pressure Printing = CAnal 6-2389 
eum [NDEXING FOR THE TRADE owe! 
TAUBER MULTI-RING TAUBER-TUBE TAUBER ROYAL 
: BINDING RING 
New individual plastic soll. Red, Colorful plastie tube binding —6 
White, Blue, A Crystal Inside SS alco . binding nag "Inside Whites ‘ble “i Be —*, '. cai 
diameter from 3/16” to 1”. diameter sizes from 3/16” to 1”. binding styles Sizes trem 3/10” 
nas © Beauty ® Quality © Economy ® FREE DUMMY 










TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 200 HUDSON ST. N.Y.C. SERVICE 
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The Queen City Paper Co. 


| Established 1868 






| Cincinnati - - - - - Ohio 
| BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 
| INTERLAKEN MILLS seeteaieied DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 

















ma 
" a complete line of bookbinding 
« 7 
OnDertor fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 
é > THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
RELIABLE 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
a 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
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Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


| 
| Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 
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Chm Tae & Company 


61 East 11th Street, New York City 


| BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 


WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








E. WOLF & CO., INc. 


FORMERLY OF ACKERMAN & WOLF 
GOLB STAMPING e EMBOSSING e AIR BRUSHING 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERING 


| Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays, Gothic Tabs 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WAlker 5-6594 
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For Banding — Wrapping — Shipping 


or 4 narrow strips, automatically moistened, shear cut. 14 







INC. 
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MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


(ounterhoy CLOTH OR KRAFT TAPE DISPENSERS 


Counterboy “D’”’ Slitter marvelous time‘ saver in Bookbinders & Printers 0. K. Packer Model B for 
banding — wrapping — etc., — Loads with one roll of dispensing Holland, Linen & Cambric tapes. Also 

2e—3”" wide tape, —E€ach feed stroke slits 2, 3 paper tape for banding, wrapping, etc.,—widths to 
2”.—set for repeat measuring, shear-cuts strips, 
off, accurately measures set lengths to 6”. Automatic brush moistening. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN @ 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 





GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
Established 1897 


Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 











a. Vandewater Street New York City 
K RUG etectric co., inc. 
Est. 1919 55 Van Dam Street, New York 


Electrical Contractor’s Installations 
Maintenance Day and Night Service 


Moving of Plants ¢ Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Day Phones: WA 5—3430-3 Night Phones: Refer to phone book 








Specializing in Repairs 
on Cross Feeders, Dexter & Cleveland Folders, Boston- 
Bliss and Latham Stitchers 


LANIGAN & CROSS, Inc. 


431 West Broadway New York City 
| WOrth 4-7706 














| Prentiss Stitching Wire 
| The Standard of Quality 
Lo In the Modern Coil Put-Up on Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








| BOOKBINDING, PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING MACHINERY 


Gearge R. Swart 


| Telephane BRyant 9-2645 240 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 















For Stripping — Finishing, etc. 


SHELTON, 





CONN. 
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FOR SALE 


All machines listed for sale in this section are at least 5 years old 
and are hence exempt from the provisions of WPB Limitation Order L-83 as amended 


FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 





Seybold Dayton 35” Cutter 

Seybold 10-Z Cutters 45”, 50” 

Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 

Dexter 57” Cutter 

Dexter Jobbing Folders 191-A, 189-A 

Dexter Perforating Quad Folder 62” 

Dexter Double 16, 32 Folders, 44” 

Cleveland Folders Models “O”, “B” 

Berry Pneumatic Bundler 

Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 

Smyth Casing-In Machine 

Smyth No. 1, No. 2 Casemaker 

Smyth Cloth Cutter 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Smyth #3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 

National Straight-Needle Sewers 16” 

Sheridan 5AB & 4B Embossers 

Marresford Tipping Machine 

Elis Roller Backers 

Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 

Fortuna Skiving Machines 

Singer Sewing Machines, 6-9 & 7-11 

Chambers Quad Folder 54” 

Chambers Job Folder 50” 

Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 


A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 


REBUILT 
RULING 
MACHINERY 
1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 
Ruler 
1 Hickok Quad “L” 33” Striker Ruler 
with Fuller Feeder 
1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines, 
and Bookbinders’ ‘Tools. 


2 Hickok Ruling Machines with Auto- 
matic Feeders. 

1 48” 2 beam striker with underlift and 
Hickok Air Feeder. 

1 44” 2 beam striker with Fuller Feeder. 

Located in .midwest. Box 570, Boox- 
BINDING, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 





2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 


3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 





GEORGE WEIGL 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St.,N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 





15—Boston Stitchers, 2-3-4-5-7-16-17-19 

1—Brackett Stripping Machine 

2—Smyth Sewers, 3-4 

7—Portland Foot & Power Punching 
Machines 

4—28”, 30”, 36” Power Perforators 

3—Cleveland Folders, Models E, O, B. 

2—Sheridan Power Embossers 

1—Fortuna Skiving Machine 

1—14x22. John Thomson Press. with 
Leaf Attachment and Heater plate 

7—2-4-6-12-12Z Morrison Stitchers 

3—30-36-40 Bookbinders’ Shears 

2—Ellis Roller Backers 

1—Potdevin Dewarping Machine 

1—3 head Wright Paper Drill 

2—Model 4M, Wright Paper Drills 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

3—Seybold High Die Cutting Machines 

4—Quick Bundling Machines 

1—Burton Rotary Slot Hole Perforator 

large quantity new and used Book- 
binders’ Finishing Tools and Rolls. 

ESOR MACHINERY CORP. 
135 West 20th St. is ras foe 
CHelsea 2-2699 





40” Seybold Automatic Cutter. Rebuilt 
and fully guaranteed. Box 1000, Book- 
binding & Book Production, 50 Union 
Sq., N.Y.C. 





One £5 SHERIDAN EMBOSSING 
PRESS. Steam box, size 22” x 24”, elec- 
trically heated, safety guard attached. 
Reply, National Leather Products Co., 
98 Avenue IL, Newark, New Jersey. 





Bindery selling out complete shop con- 


sisting of Wire Stitchers, Embossing 
Presses, Eyeletting Machines, Gordon 
Presses, and Paper Cutters. Pioneer 


Calendar Specialty Co., 166 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A John Thompson Electric Die Heater 
for 14x22 machine. Used very little. 
Price reasonable. Box 1195, Booksinp 
inG, 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Speed the Victory! 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


153. Lafayette St., New York City 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Folders & Feeders 

Case Makers 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, 
Standard & Small Size 

25” Lever Cutter 

Smyth Cloth Cutter siz 


STOLP-GORE 


ers 
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Small Lever Embosser 
Seybold & Sheridan Emboss 


Auto. Gang Stitchers 
Stitchers, various types & 


Jungst Stitcher for Gather- 
ing Machine with Delivery 
(Aluminum ) 

#3 & 4 Smyth Sewers 

2—16” St. Needle 

Singer Sewers 


710 W. jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Sewers 


coe. 


SERVICING PRINTERS G BOOKBINDERS for 20 yrs. 








BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





FOR SALE ON ACCOUNT OF DRAFT 
Red, Brown & Black Oasis Morocco 

imported from England, 205 feet 
4 Glue Brushes rubberset No. 5 
1 Glue Brush rubberset No. 4 
3 Paste Brushes rubberset No. 5 
Hayes Thread—8 lbs. 
9 Packs Coe’s Gold xx Deep 3%% x 3%, 
3, lbs. Freen Gold Bronze Powder 
Brass 'T'ype new 14 pt. Goudy 
410 pes. Caps and lower 
175 pes. Caps and lower 14 pt. 

For quick sale, 10% off list. 


Box 1180, Booxsinpine, 50 Union 


Square, New York, N. Y. 















































FOR SALE 


Hickok Ruling Machine—3 striker 
beams, 36 inch cloth, gear speed, 
Dexter Feeder, also set of new pens, 
price $450.00. Machines are in good 
condition. BOX 1170, Bookbinding 
and Book Production, 50 Union Square, 
N.Y. ¢€. 





* 
tre 
© QUALITY GUARANTEED ° 
Round and Flat Wire for 
Bookbinding & Box Stitching 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 








$3, 24 and $10 Smyth Book Sewers 

Smyth Casing-in Machines 

Smyth $1 Casemakers 

Smyth $2 Casemakers 

Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Rosback 36” Rotary Perforator 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok %6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and Backers 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard 17%” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston $2 and $3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham $2% and $6 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 261%4” Lever Paper Cutter 





38” 
























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


_OPPORTUN 


All machines listed for sale in this section are at least 5 years old 
and are hence exempt from the provisions of WPB Limitation Order L-63 as amended 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Interested in buying an established small 
two-man bookbindery (rebinding). Cash 
or terms. Box 1175, Booxsinpinc & 
Book Propucrion, 50 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PAPER 
RULER 











Experienced Paper Ruler Wanted to conduct 
his own business in Printing Plant. No In 
vestment. Equipment Available. Interesting 
Proposition. Mr. Brody, Harding Printing 
Corp., 377 Broadway, New York City. 


‘For Sale... 


Model O Cleveland Folder, automatic 
289 Baum Folder, automatic feeder 
Brackett Stripping Machine 





#4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

#3 Boston Stitcher 

Christensen Stitcher, 4 stations 
Model C Intertype 

Miehle Cylinder Prpsses, all sizes 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRESSROOM 


1—3/0 two-color Miehle, Dexter Pile 
Feeder, C.E.D. 

1—1/0 two-color Miehle, C.E.D.s and 
Cross Feeder. 

2—5/0 single Miehles, C.E.D.s 

2—No. 4-3R Miehle units. 

2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color 
attachments; Cross Feeders and 
C.E.D.’s 

1—4/0 single Miehle. C.E.D. and 
Dexter Suction Feeder. 

2—No. 1 Miehle Presses with Cross 
Feeders, C.E.D. 

1—No. 3 Miehle, C.E.D. 

1—Miller Major Simplex 

2—No. 1 Kelly Presses 

2—Miller two-color Presses, latest 
style. 

2—Miehle Verticals 


BINDERY 


1—Model 25 Sheridan Automatic 
Casemaker. 

1—Murray Casing-in machine. 

1—Juengst Gathering machine, 32 
pockets, with blower and De- 
Laval drive. 

1—Sheridan 4 post Book Smasher. 

1—Standard 4 post Book Smasher. 

1—Singer flat Sewing machine, 
heavy duty. 





FOREMAN SHEET DEPARTMENT: 
Several years’ experience; has knowledge 
of all machines and handwork of this 
department. Considered good supervisor 
and sheet man. Box 1185, BooxsrnpINnG, 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


NEEDED— 
Your Idle Equipment! 


TODAY! 


Make a list of every piece of 
idle or surplus equipment in 
your plant. 


TODAY! 


Mail that list to BOOK- 
BINDING & BOOK PRO- 
DUCTION, 50 Union Saq., 
New York City, for publica- 
tion in the December issue. 
December is the time to turn 
that idle machinery into cash. 
The cost is only 35c per line 
—minimum insertion $3.00 
entitles you to 9 lines of 
copy. 


3 .. 
TODAY! Sose‘Novernber 25th. 


1—Smyth Cloth Cutter, 46”. 

1—Rotary Board Cutter, 45”. 

1—Plate Washing machine and 
dryer. 

1—Model B Cleveland Folder, con- 
tinuous feeder. 

1—Model K Cleveland Folder. 

1—44” Dexter power cutter, auto. 
clamp. 

1—38” Dexter power cutter, auto. 
clamp. 

1—38” Oswego power cutter, 
clamp. 

2—No. 7 Boston Wire Stitchers. 

2—No. 2 Boston Wire Stitchers. 

1—Rosback Pony Punching, power 
driven, with assortment of heads. 

1—Crawley Rounding and Backing 
Machine. 

2—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines. 

1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine. 

1—National Book Sewing Machine. 


















COMPOSING ROOM 


1—No. 17 Vandercook Proof Press. 

1—No. 25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

1—C.S.M. Intertype, Serial No. 10264 

1—Model C. Intertype, Serial No. 
8309 

1—Model 14 Linotype. Serial No. 
46235 

1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial No. 
37131 








PAMPHLET AND EDITION 
BINDERY -EXECUTIVE 


Associated during the last 12 years with 
medium-sized plant. Directed supervi- 
sion, general management, production, 
purchasing, sales, and estimating. Ex- 
tremely versatile, can set many machines. 
Anxious for opportunity to associate with 
company where ability, personality, and 
industrious application are prime requi- 
sites. Married, dependents, highest ref- 
erences. Box 1190, Booxninpinc, 50 
Union Square, N.Y.C. 


“For Sale 


One No. 3 Smyth book sewing machine 
complete with 110 v., 60 cycle, single 
phase motor, and considerable extra 
equipment. This machine was rebuilt 
and sold only two years ago for $1325 
and has seen very little use since. We 
offer it at only $750. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 


1—Model 26 Linotype, Serial No. 
37214 
65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late 
Faces 
l1—Hamilton steel top imposing 
stone, 51x75", with steel frame 
and storage space. 
18—Border Slides. 
1—Border Block. 
Liners 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Blatchford Beds: 
3—Size 39 x 52%. 
2—Size 4642 x 68%. 
4—Size 48 x 65!2. 
2—Size 41% x 55%. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster. 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3—Proof Presses 
1—Hill Curtis Trimmer Saw. 
1—Miller Saw Trimmer with Router 
and Jig attachment. 
10—Double Hamilton Steel type Cabi- 
nets, with working top. 
1160—Steel galleys, 6 x 2342 
A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes. 
1200—Warnock Blocks. 4 x 4”. 
2500—Warnock Hooks. 


The Vance BR. Hood Co. 


225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel: WAlker 5-5083 


NOVEMBER, 1942 





36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel: HArrison 7464 
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Mechanical Binding Index 





CODE KEY 











ee i ene eee .. . Tauber-Tube 
©  sscvves ag eer Mult-O Tt .Tauber-Twist 
Di wseeees Cerlox © ..Swing-O-Ring U ....Multi-Ring 
© cmneen Cerflex . : 

- P scocnuee Plastic V_ ...Royal Ring 

F ...Flex-O-Coil : 
oe Gee-Gee *® ----Streamliner W ...... Wire-O 
ae Tally-Ho S$ --.------ Solet =  occens Parallex 
} ...Handi-Hinge Sp ....Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 
. waanee * Other Mechanical Bindings 






NEW ENGLAND * 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. ......... MOPTUVWTt 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, ....SpAKS 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. ...... SpAKOSX 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. .......... OP 
J. C. Hall Co., Box 1445, Providence, R. b. oo... ccc cece ccc ce eee GP 


NEW YORK CITY @ 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St. 
McKenzie Service, Imc., 95 Morton Street 


Te eee ee FOT 
Spiral Binding Co., 148 Lafayette Street ...........cccccece SpAKS 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street .. ......... TUVTt 


EASTERN @ 


The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ......... CE 
Moore & Co, Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. .......... OP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............ MW 
The Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. J. ..............eeeeee jo 
Eastern Tablet Corporation, Albany, N. Y. ................ MOW* 
Beaverite Products, Inc., Beaver Falls, N. Y, ............-.eeeeee 0 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ........ P 
The Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. ...... OR 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ CDE 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MID-WEST @ 


General Binding Corp., 231 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. ........ CDEZ 
Spiral Binding Co., 11] North Canal St., Chicago, Ill. ........ SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. .... MW 
W. B. Conkey Co., 60] Conkey St., Hammond, Ind. ........... MPW 


Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. .......FCGLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich..CD 


Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 


exekeebeiansce CP 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ..FLO 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. ....... SpAKS 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Blay., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave. Toledo, Ohio ............ cP 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise, ....... CDE 


SOUTHWEST € 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif, .......... P 


GENERABEYNDING COZUJORATION 


WORLD'S LARGESY NICAL BINDINGS 


“ CERFLEX” “CERLOX” 


“CERCLA” “LIMITED” 
THE STRONG METAL & OUR ARMED FORCES 
EE ON REQUEST 


231 SOUTH GREEN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LICENSEES FROABB@OAST TO COAST 
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11. The Solomon Islands, Aug., 1942 


















ween sa The toughest military operation of all, landing 
& Elec. , from boats on a hostile shore, faced U. S. 
‘orp... et Marines in the invasion of the Solomon Islands. 
Ghee a But teamwork of planes, ships, and the world’s 
Inc 68 best fighters served to dislodge the Japs and 
bring to a successful conclusion the first round 

cron 50 in the first American offensive of the war. 
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o..C€ over II 
seeaece ie of conditions. Adhesives for every bindery operation have been 
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per Co 44 
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r MORE work 


BETTER work 


L 


ESS man-hours 


N.. only does the Smyth Rounding 
and Backing Machine operate smoothly 


and efficiently at continuous high speeds 
(32 to 36 books per minute under average 
conditions ), but it performs craftsman- 
like work, producing perfectly formed 
round (or flat) backs, and accurate and 
uniform joints, This type of workman- 
ship assures proper register during the 
casing-in operation. 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 
E.C. FULLER COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 Reade St. 720 So. Dearborn St. 


STANDARD OF THE WOR 


Pry ioe) 


— 


‘ “ 
(a Ihe | 


atl 


You'll also find the Smyth Rounding 
and Backing Machine a man-hour saver 
when it comes to setting up for short 
runs. All the usual adjustments are by 
hand-wheel or crank, and most of them 
set to indicators. These simplified 
methods of adjustment are your assur- 
ance of profitable production on long 
and short runs alike. 


Write today for complete information. 





